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_^i»^^p»^nts his view on what is not going to happen in the next^^i^ 
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services, special services ^ sales , irif brmat ion services^ and 
eritreprerieurship. Irithe fifth chapter^ the author matches these five 
areas tbthe persbrial character istics needed for each type of work. 
The final chapter offers suggestions for actually making t scenario 
happen. The chapter Outlines the kinds of steps that need to be taken 
by disabled people themselves^ service agencies ^ other government 
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The contents of this boolc were deveibped under oje^drch and training center grant (GOOaidOOl 0/ 
plj frbrn the NdtlpnaHJlstlt^^ Office of SpTCial EdUcatto^ 
tatlve Services. Department of Education, Washington, 20202: However, those contents do hot 
necessqrily rep^seht the PQjicy of that dgehcy. dhd ybU should hot dssurrSe ehdorserheht by the 
Federal Government; __ _ _ _ _ _ 

AJI programs admirilstered by ond seryces provided, by^he A,^anLsas Research and T^^ 
in Vdcdtiondl Rehabilitation are rendered on a hondiscrimincrtory basis without regard to handicap, 
race, creed, color, or natlonbKorigih in co mpllbhce wjth the RehabI lltbtiph Act of 1 973 and Title Vl of 
theCivil Rights Act of 1 964. All applicants for program partjclpratlon and/or services have a right to file 
complaints and to appeal accofdihg to regulations governing this principle. 
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About the ftutPior 



FrdnR Bbwe. Ph.D.. Ll.D.; in fifteen years of work in rehabilitation and special edUcdtibh. 
gpvernrneht, drid privoje business, hds developed a broad range of interests which are 
reflected jri his bqqf<^. Cqminitih^ and Special Needs, (Sybex Computer Books. 1984)^ his 
lotest. is the first boqk^lengtih neatrtient of hdv^persbhdl computers can help handicapped 
, and older persons; Handicapping America (Harper ScRdw^ 

\ redderi to the legislative; regulative, and social aspects qf_djsabilitv in dUr country. 
Rehabllitctfihg America (Harper Row) looked dt the economics of age arid djsabilijy. 
Comeback (Harper & l?qwj prd^^^^ six severely disabled Individaals in this country and 
abroad, seeking the reasons for their remdrkdble success in overcoming disability; While 
working for the Arkansas Rehabilitation Research oTid Trdihing_Cehter dt the University of 
Arkdnsds. he dUthdred three books- bemography and Disabiifty^ The Busihess- 
Rehabilitatibh ParthersNp, dhd Empjoymeht Trends— which explore the potential for 
placlrigjTiore disabled pers into rhedhingfUf jobs, 

A Visiting Professor with the Rai Center. Dr. Bdwe resides on Long Island's south shor^ with his 
wife of ten years and their two daughters. 



Preface 

EmploYvrieht Trends: 1984 dhd Beybhd represents the third book Frank_Bowe has written 
while wbrKing for the Utiiyersity of Arkdri^^ Rehdbintqtibn Research dhdjrdihihg Center. In 
Demography and Disability, his first, he Interpreted cy^mplex Census Bureau fjgures lnto 
; easy-to-read charts thd* helped as to better understand thenation's population of disabled 
adults. With JdyLRochUn. AT&T Human Resources Manager, he then wrote the Business- 
Rehabilitation Pdrthership, which offered rehobilltdtibh prdctltjoners the benefit of their 
experiences iri busj^riessjt^^^ suggesting ways in which rehabllltdtlpn cbuld create and 
majntoiji a^rue^'partnershlp'' with business to benefit disabled job seekers and employers. 
.Employment trends identifies five brood areas In which br Boyye believes disabled people 
are especially likely tOsMd ernployrnent in the years ahead. It answers, as best ds possible, 
the question "Where are the jobs?'' 

_ Ttl^^RPJS*^ ??Q^tinues its five-yea i^prog^^ of perepns wjth 

disabilities: We stand ready to serve the profession througtwut the Southwest and the nation. 
As director of the Center. I welcome your Inquiries: 

Vernon L Glenn 

Director 
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Chapter One 

Info The Breach 

In writihg d book dbdUt "where the jobs will be," it is necessary to make many projections. 
predlctiDns. and progriosjlcatjons^ represent rtiy best judgrnenfs, yet even as 1 make 

them: I know that many of them will be wrong. Some will be so embdrrdsihgly errbnebus 
thatj will be strongly tempted to dsk the □niverslty to recall copies of the book so l.cdh wipe 
the egg off rriy face. 

It;s probably not good to begin d bppk_ with such diffidence. If there is such uncertainty 
about what I'm writing, why w^^^ all? Good question. I'rD writing the book because Vm 
cbrivinced we can put three million djsab|ed people to work before the decode is but— 
pedple^ho ore not working now I think we con do it by taking some specific, fdirly simple, 
steps between 1984 and 1990. 

Each year. I give some fd^^ speeches. At the Qonventions in which I speak. 

I encounter some 15.000 to 20.000 pep question they rrjost often gsk. 

despite their diversity of interests^is: " Where are the jq^s?" Parents of hdndicdpped children 
ask thatquestion. Special educators do. too. I hear that questh^n from vqcdti^^ 
school ddministrdtors. rehdbilitdtidh counselors; career educators. I hear It from disabled 
you h and_adults. I hear It in the hdlls dhd lobbies of hotels codst-to coast from people who 
sell educational audio-visual equlprrient.-peoplenvhd"^^ ds c'onsultants td specidr 
education agencies, people who run those agencies, and people who run the colleges 
and universities thqt^ use the audio-visual equipment to train the people who* run the 

educdtidndl dgehcies, 

The reasori they^re all so iriterestgd is hot difficult to understand— the answers will affect 
what they do: Some of these people, pdl public agency officials, school 

administrators and parents, drf looking fairly for down the road. Decisions they make how 
will affect the lives of handicapped youth three, five, even ten years from now. 

Also, they're asking where the jobs dre because they're nervous High unernployrrienf has 
t5e99^^_9_ P?:''jo^^^?__Pl^^^^ plJTipst dhe-third of all workihg-dge Americans hove 

beenunemployed at one point or another during the past hdlf^decdde or hdv# someona 
cic^eHg^them who wos^ With sophisticated technology coming so fast, and doing so mdny 
jobs so welL people feel threatened. 

They're dsking where th:e jobs dre becdUse they uhderstahd that the labor-market supply 
^•^^. ^^/^^^^ 'T^^o^^^^ ^^®y _9?i L^^^hjB general medio does hot necessarily reflect the 
situation that will be faced by people with handicaps. For exdmplo. one may see d story in 
the Wall Street Jourhdl about the phenomenal growth of sales jobs In recent ye6rs. yet 
come dwdy from thdt stdly with a nagging sense of unease: will people with physical, 
sensory and other disabilities be dble to get those kinds of jobjs? 

When you think abput it for a rriqment. "Where wiin be?" is d simple questLon that 

turns oat to be very difficult to answer: In one case, it's a40-yedr-old former Chicago T^^^^ 
.pressmaawbojs.asking^ "Where ore jobs that I con do, or qualify 

to do, within the next few months?'* The next person to inquire rridy be the rnother of a 1 2-year- 
old child witti a [earning^ disabjllty. JI^^^ mother's cdhcern has to do with secondary and 
post-secondary educational concentratiorismos^^ to stdble dhd rewdrding 

work for her daughter ten years c:wn the rood: The pressman and the mother are having to 
consider gyrotiphs in interest rc'.es. Jnfldtion, white-collar productivity, the strerjgth of the 
ddlldr. the fiscal policy pdpUldr in Wdshihgtbh at any gfven point, what the Japanese are 
s*s"L^9 'PI^'Vi ''^9^0i^9Lai^_^^^ in enripldymeht pqHerns around the country 

and in different sectors of the economy, and a tiqst of other factors. Also to be considered 
dre projections about the relative cost and supply of reasonable accormriqdatiori aids 
dnd devic^ attitudes towdrd disabled persons orr^dhg employrrient interviewers, the 
adequocy^f public incom support for people noi in the labor force, FederdI 

.^0^^^Y^.^nl J'^^.^nL'^^ J9L_?niproyers such ds the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
progrdrT). and a myriad of other matters. i 

To answer that simpje-soundingfeur-wdrd question ("Whire are the jobs?^), then,jequtres 
wddihg through d veritdble rndze of fdcLs, figures, assumptions dnd even sorrie wild guesses. . 

Let me make that concrete. F its October 19.7?::SBecidl supplement, "Gdreers in the J 
1 980;s;; the sjaff of the Sunday New^^ the hdtidh's tdp.experts in labor ^ 

economics and on array of related fields. As The times reported. Veirhont^ dlrndst dlo 
among all the New Engldhd and Mid-Atlontic states, would enjoy explosive growth' in the 
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number of new jobs between 198G and 1985 In fdct. The Times jDredicted that growtti in 
Vermont jobs could come at d stdggering 25% clip but surely would be ho lower thdr^ d 
robust 10% V 

As it hdppehed,; srDock in the rtiiddle of that five-yedr period, J was asked to speak in 
Vermont As I stood tip before over 300 people at the Lake Morey Inn. just past the New 
Hanipshire border, on October 13. 1982. to convey to them the considered opinions of The 
Times' august editors; L watched the crowd react with d look of stunned incredulity As d|l of 
us knew, the Federal Depdrtrheht of Ldbdr had dnhdUhced thdt preceding Friddy that 
(jhernpToymeht hdd hit d post-war hlgh_ of 10 J% wit^ 

growth in Vermont over the^pqst two and one-half years had actually been negative: there 
were fewer jobs when I spoke than there hdd been in January 1980 

How. rny audience \vanted to know, could the experts have been so incredibly 
misguided? Their fdith in the rdtidhdiity dhd knowledge of the opinion leaders of our country 
was shdkeh to its core. '_ ; 

The answer^ of course., is that unexpected things had happened to upset the careful 
calculations of the experts: There wds the not-inconsiderable rhcitter of the worst recession 
since the Great Depression. There was the pressure upon corporcte Aniericd to cut costs in 
order to cortipete wjth the Jdpdhese, Interest rdtes were sky^high. making firms re^^ 
invest in hew jobs Mjxed In wlttn ajl of Uiis. ur>6een at ttiej^ime^was a major alteration in the 
^^'V hdtUre^ of ^ttie American economy: were were changing very quickly from a post- 
industiTdT economy to "ihfbrrhation-dge" sbciety. In 1979. when 

The Times collected the views of its selected experts, the term hadn't even, been cbihed 

If all of this Is true, what's the point in mdkihg predictions dt dll? That seems to be a 
reasonable question, and In one sense it.prbbdbly is. But the fdct remdihs that there\dre 
basic forces and factors dt work in dijr ecdhoimy. ds well-cdhcedl^^^ sorr^ejijiies 
seem tb be Vermont wi[l eniqy robust job growt^h. in fact already Is beginning to. for many of 
the^ reasons identified by The Times' experts four yedrs ago: The events of the intervening 
years have chdnged some of the trends, strengthenihg some and wedkehihg others, so that 
exact prediction is an unreachable gbdl. Yet there is much of vdlue in what The Times 
stated. Even with the ever-present tlireat of unpred we are better off tryirig to 

uhderstdhd our economy and trying to project where jobs will be than we are with reliance 
upon sheer guesswork 

So: rm going to leap into the breach to predict, hot only that there will be jobs for people 
with handicaps who wdht therh. but disd whdt kinds of [obs these wiMbe^ T^^ 
five (5) brodd dreds df[obs that djsabje^ people will be filling in the next five to ten years. For 
each occupation. I'll describe the characteristics which successful workers probably will 
have This information is needed by educdtors. counselors, parents dhd disabled adults to 
decide on difficult training, jbb-seekihg dhd jife^style issues, Bedrihg in mind thdt sdhie of 
''these projectidhs will be wide of the mdrk. this bddk should help disabled people to help 
themsejves. 

My earlier books for the university differed greatly from Employment Trends. Demogrdphy 
and bisabllHy offered jdatd on the size and chdrdcterjstics of the hdtibh's pbpulqtibh b^ 
Gdult^^ with disabilities. Thdt book drew Updh 1981 dhd 1982 s'lrveyS conducted by 
Bureau bf the Census. Although some of the informal and explained, 

most of the^ata_were fairly objective and reliable: it's not a book about which I hdve rhany 
doubts. DerT)ography. in a very real sense, is destiny. Major shifts In dembgrdphy beyohd 
those already foreseen are unlikely, They do hqppeh dhd d good example is thej'bdby- 
boom geherdtidh** phehdmehdh. VirtiJqIly hd dertidgrapher expected it and such major 
surprises are quitejqre. So. I have_conffdenc_e In Demography and Disability 

The Buslness-Rehabiiitation Partnership, too. contained few statements I think wllj^need 
to be retracted in the next severaLyedrs. I'm confident about it, especially because AT&T 
HurDon Resources fVldhdger. J,F. Rdchllh was my cd^aUthor, Jay hds hdd dlmds^ three 
decades of exjDeriehce^ in buslne^^ 

Emjplpymet Trends, though^ reflects my biases, experience, and philosophy; Someone 
else might have written Demography or Partnership and. with fairly minor differences bf style 
and content; come up with rather similar results. The sdme is hot true of Emplbymeht. So. 
before we go further. I heed to l-hdke clear where Till "coming frdrtl."^ L^JSh vou will be 
able to mdk^ the ddjustments necessary to judge the Information in this book. 
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First i am not a Luddite' Advances ih technbibgy don't make rhe (ear for people s jobs 
i think what we've seen in the (Ddst we will cbht.ihue to see, ds mdchiries enable one person to 
do what two once did.Jhey will disb geherdte derndnd for r^ew work by the hbw-displdced 
worker Not everyone shares this view If you do not. treat the prognostjcatidns in this book 
with some care 

Second, planned economies make me very nervous I cm not on advdcote of centrdtized 
stdte-cbhtrolled employment prbgrdms CK'er the years. I've iistef:ied not to Labor 
Depo'^'tleht bUreaucrdts. but to private bUsihesshneh ih order tb ledrh about where jobs will 
be Thjs book reflectj^ what l yejearried If you've talked to people of different dplnidns, you 
may disagree with much that's In this book 

Third I believe that we; as a nation: will have to find ways to help hondicapped people and 
older Americans to get and keep jobs I do not see how we can mqintdih our traditional 
values while keeping Tn dependency millions of peojDie who coUld, and should work 
Sooner or later. I believe, others will come around to thisway o[th1fi^klng Busiiies^s will wan i \o 
hire disabled people and government will want to encourage that So I am optimistic that 
pbs will be available for djsabled persons If you are a fen of the socialized economies of 
Sweden. England dhd Frdhce, yoU wijl want to revise downwards the employment 
projections |n this booj^— d|sab[ed people jn those countries very rarely work 

Finally, I am very optimistic about the future potential of technology In helping people with 
disobilitles to work Personal computers today are capable of artlcaloting; in on artificial 
.voice, data appearing on screens; for dyslexic, and blind persons in particular, thot 
capdbilitv opens Up completely hew job hbrizbhs rbmorrow's computers will hear. I for one, 
will get such a machine and work better because of it If you are more sanguine dbdUt 
computers, adjust your interpretotion of what you read here accordingly 
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Chapter Two 

WPiat is Not Going to Happen 

Over the yecars. 1 ye fbUnd that I have to explnih what I dbhl expect to happen before 
communicating 0^O0\e dbqUt the kinds Of jobs I believe hdhdicdpped or disabled 
people will be doing in the next decade or so 

By the time you finish ihe next several pages;'yoa'n either feel that you are gaining a new 
perspective on ernployment trends or suspect that you're really reading d disguised Garry 
Trudedu cdrtbdh strip 

Massive Computer Jobs 

Trdyeling around the couritrv. I hear rehdbilitdtion prdctitlbners , special educators and 
vocdtrohdi-technical schbbl_ ddmihistrators touting cbmjDUter'Prbgridmrlllhg and cbm- 
purer-repair traj^ning for handicapped youth and adults J^hey pqinMo the^ news sjories 
projecting great leaps in the percentages of people empjloyed in computer jobs as 
justification for steering disabled students and clients into these occupations 

"Look" they soy. "the BUredu of Labor Stdtislics in the-U S Depdrtment of Labor predicts 
thot employrnent jn the compute^c^^ grow twice ds fast qsihe ndtiahdl dve^^ 

over Jtie next ten yeqj;s_ Computer operators, computer repair jechnicians. _computer 
systems ana^^sts and computer programmers— those ore the jobs to shoot for " I even heor^ 
some counselors saying thdt their agencies won't suppdrt cllents in dcddemic^pdjors in 
cojiege but will subsidize cprnpUter techhdIdgV " / . ' 

First. Idokihg ciDrefully at ^hJS w]de|y heridlded ^rd^^^ fi©Jd, consider now computers are 
made In Boca Raton. Florida, o^snnall team^oreri^gineers designed the hjjg^fy popula^rjBM 
PC They used IBM computers to do the machine's configurations. A computer transmitted 
the product specifications to computer-drivefi mdnufdctunng units. which/Were attended by 
c fdirlv smdll staff of workers dctihg more ds Imonitdrs than as dssembly-lihe workers. As the 
new pe rs onaJj::o nip ujers came offline, they y^'ere tested by runnlng^d computer pTogram to 
■'debug" them and ensure that they wocked Broperly The same softwore and hardware was 
used to discover why some units failed— drjd bo repdir thern 

• IBM expects to rhdke some twb million PC'$ in 1_9_8_4, rnore than the tbtdl n umber produced 
by all computer ma nufacturers in the cdUhtjv in 1983 They cdh only do Ihdt by relying upon 
a higti|y dutomated factory set-up The Boca Raton ^ fapl^fV.P^pcijJces a complete PC In^just 
45 seconds Few people are employe^ in that process, compared to the troditionoi 
bsserDbly-line operation in Detroit 

Second, the people who work in the fdctorres are not highly Uhidhlzed as are their peers in 
dutd-dssembiy shops. Look, for d helpfuj contcast. dt whdt hdppened as rdHrodd engines 
were Improved: union rules required that two people remain ir|lhe engine cab. even thoug^i 
only one was now needed Nothing of the s6rt_is_hdppenlng'in computer factories IBM wiii 
\ lever have to otternpffo; thvdiicrdte automate its fdctbrles as much 

and as fdst ds it wishes, keeping fqctor/»employrheht dpyi/h. 

Thjrd^ look at whd^ ^dpp^ning^o ccriipjjters^t^ dSq. whenj^was in 

graduate school, only highly trained computer programmers knew how to moke a 
computer do what they wanted done: I cdn keenly rerhember feeling frustrated _as I stood 
with my stock of IBfvl cords while d specidlist made the rndchine work for me. Toddy, my 
seveh-yeqr-qid ddughtej^ cdh operate _q_cqmpuier--by Computers are bec^'ming 

rnoi;e^user friendly." and this powerful trend reduces the Yieed for sophisticated computer 
programmers in every office department of every company or organization: 

Fourth. Ic ok at what's happening to the cbrriputer industry. Eorfyin 1983. v\/e hod some 150 
mianuractUrers of home dhdpersdhdl cprhpUters By thaehd pf1984. observ^^ 
have di most d idqzen dr s^^^ T^ie sjlld]ler^* dfies 

they would need to remain competitive with IBM and Apple: ttiey're being forced out of the 
market even as the market grows by leaps and bounds: In just 18 short months: Adam 
Osborne took his fledgling cbmp^any. Osborne Cbrripixtecs. from obscurity to domlndnce in 
the pdrtdble-compUter On September 13. 1983. the cdmpdny filed for ban 

Icying off 900 workejs. Ata^r], the video games mariufacturer. laid off 3.000 employees when 
its gomes fell in :popular]avor Mattel, on Atari competitor, cut one-third of its electronics 
support stdff Victor Technologies laid off 950 pebple. Vector Graphics slashed its payroll by 
bhe-quarter. ^ 
Whdt the computer industry really looks (Ike. froiri the prospective worker's point of view, is 



•1 fi.-'id .Mi^^.^ir^ving d tow woll-paid people ro design anci oversee opefotions o ^ew p^x'viv 
T'Otcl hon-iiruoni^oa tactorv' workers who watch the assembly line more thdn move i? and a 
-,mall ntimbe^ of shipping and clerical workers also pobrlv pdid who insure *hdf «he 
D'oduc's gef to the right Ibcdtiphs ..... _. 

fven pebpi'e who understands all this stil! insist that Someone's going to r;ave to repoif 
di! th»-'So devices'" Thev porni to projectjons ;n the iricreosecJ percentages oJ peopJe 
r-mpl(. V' 'd compute^ fCpQir technjcions But cdr-^sider what is alrea^ly^ starting »o Hdpp»eh 
v.ifh hardware and software If something doesn t work, you can callah SOO-nunhber someone 
ff^ere te'is you. what to do If that doesn't help ybU slip a circuit board or d floppy disk out of 
fH(-^ machine put it into d r^diling cartridge and send it back [or repldcornent Becouse the 
rost of lepdirihg the board or disk frequently exceeds the original cost of making it 
what ut?en r^oppens 's that the piece is dnclyzed by the company to discover what went 
wfof^q a few commands are entered irito the cohtrolling design thdt oversees how these 
pM'ces are made — and the offending piece r> discdrded Consider, for exjampj^:^ hand 
rdlculdtbrs When I wds pursuing my doctoral studies a programmable calculator cost 
some $350 if m didn't perform a regression equation properly I sent it off to be fixed today 
^ r in <^eJ o hond-he^ci €otCBlot^"^f thot dc^es everytHing my oftgindt orie dTd but coi;t^> ur^dc? 

!f It breaks (e g coffee is spilled on its keyboard) Ithrdwit dwdy to f»x it would cc;5t for 
'7i^r^^ than buying a new brne 

Some of the exfe^cutives at Apple Computer have a good analogy of what s happening to 
P'''rsona' computers Ihesi.^^ days They pomt to what happens when people rent cars of 
O'-porls oirriost nobody reads the owner s nnanual befbre driving off lhafstrije Tve rented 
Ntsson Sentras Ford Galaxies Chevrblet Chevettes and r.ldhy ether makes I'd never driver;^ 
before and tobk off on rny trips without even glic^ocihg dt dn owne'j;'s nnanual This Apple s 
loaders soy \s what is 'govAq to happen to persorial computers What t^appens if there is an 
rjrndent'^ I ve seen cars bong into trees: srndshing two doors on one side but leaving ttir^ 
'. -St of the car undamaged Result the car ts junked because it costs tbb much to fix it 

Adam Osborne mode* an interesting point before his cdrripdhy filed for protection under 
r.-]r^;kruptcy laws "What we re going to see ' he said js not so ni irh computers m everv 
rr.om ih the home a:^d in the office as computing there " The refrigerator for example may 
.^ome wtth micro-processors mside it But you will scarcely even be dware of that idct-'lo* 

• :tofie use computer prbgramrhihg skills to ■ talk" tb ybur refrigerdfdr 

I think that what has mis'ed\rndhy people ih spe(:ial e^^ ^^^^'J 
OS their cdliedgues in many other fields js thot percentages have denominators as well as 
'^ufnerdtors It s an easy oversight to make when one rcods spdrkhng predictjons that ttie 

• umoer of computer programmer jobs Wjll double by 1990 and that cbmputer^technicjdr^ 
positions will increase 93% by the end of the century Stop for d mpment. though how many, 
computer repair techhicidhs dq you know^^ 

Sure computer programming and manufacturing jobs will increase— but from c very 
small base: Job openings In the entire computer design, manufacturihg dhd repair field will 
probably average lust 50.000 dnhually for the foreseeable future Already, more than that 
number of people 's ^hrolled in computer-related courses each serriesjer We re seeing m 
computer programming^ what we recency saw in lournahsm and in law After the highly 
pubUcized Watergate scandal: hordes of people went to lourndlism and law schools Today 
a lot of those people are driving cabs _ 

What wiil be impbrtdnt far hdhdicdppied ydUth and adults to leq.Ti is how^ to be 
comfortable around cdrtiputers — and how tojn^^^ 

millions of handlcqpped vvorkers will use computers— but to do things they're trained to do. 
such as financial management: sales: writing product design and the like They will use 
cornr^uters cs tools to do other jobs 

Liberdf Arts ds a Dihosclur 

Rehobilitdtion dnd sp.ecidl educdtibh people tellme f^ieydct^vely dlscaj^^^ 
students from pursuing liberal-arts cajjrsesa|stu^^^ hard for Historv dnd 

English majors to g^et jobs in fact, some rehobilitatian practitioners goso faros to soy that 
their agency will not pay for college education In suchfield^s.LthinkthdrsqrTidjbr rhlstake 

took dt what happened when Osbbme Cqmputers laid off 900 p>ebple . The low-skilled oper- 
ators and technicians were gone in jijst a few minutes Most found it hard to get another 
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»JUJu5'?v )C'\:^ U^v'V hT'-'^w f-ow cjo c^v:- pnn Of'a r-fifv '-.r;''^ jC'r* 't'-- 
' ■ ':.:'>oc:Kri- fiodncidi :::v*roic end o?hors who worked with t^odb!»^' 'd^hrr ;nrjclvr-<.'j; 
^♦i 'f :jrj! o^tv^rs wilh,n ao\'h o> Osbofno ji fHinq for bdnk^^^ipi^v 
Jhr* rr.OjOf chdfOCtefLSl'C * pi diif i^snies prdbabiy iS chdnc'C Pf 'opi*:- noo'O d H-'^Hici Lw.-j/'J- 
' • ,;r>o !f>r ii;'05?\a oxposcnf- ?o hi5?oo,' socjoiogy and p$yc?K">»r.w_7v oruo? *r, coov <voM 
-r •j^ar^t chdrvTio Tochnicoi t^ajnjf^g 'arcjy n?vos 'hen^ svjcM 'OibJlity A^rot^fr rno;^? 
* :dror^>f«M!C Of work pdrddbxtcdnv 50 view di! Uvo rdpid occeio^dj^on oi ^ndcnIr^^'S ovo^v 
r^f ■ rjsi ^ r>« ^-Mjf i!vf~^< is n«?dpf^ OfiC»nldfK*">r} Gooo w<VKOfs SfToW hn%VU.? fold^O wiM! Jo c o wnrfeo^S 
j'-rj ?o r !,;StO/T>rws t^^ov know how to monvO'*'* COdoK"' '<::^ oo'tnrrTi dhc: ?o dvjy '^^^50 aio 

• t^v Mvr* skills ■-^'^a? the iiDe^vJi arts ?each 

Cof^r'^^'s *oday cue r^nade no* in orv> fiolo t>n- i^': st-^vofoi toiru-' worked w-^o samo 
■ jn->paMv ?n rhe sdmo jdb for spyeroi docddcs ! ^'^^ Hold ^^ve lobs jp hHe^f^ vodfs ondibut oi 
n-.;-><r. jobs ciicin J cvon exist betcre 1 Vook them Nrn^rHv tromihg o hin-iiy sooctdls/t.^ft 

• ?• cvA djfic^font ^toins work 

l^nojiv ff^e f^^di QfOwfh in (obs 'o fh«^> 'ijUire 'O lac? m ?ho presenf as sveH :S 'i'':^' somiicH u^. 
t w 'fO'jfK} a pfc'c;{^ Ot rndcninery os tdkThaadvD^^?oc7f:*'.o^\v<?!C* doe5 ^?^idnc:dl nidndof^'^^ 
'-;-.rr:o *pn /<"itjl'e<^n_tjnies ds much OS do ddtd entry rechnicjdns dnd fOT qodd feasdhs tbe 
jpiii^^ ''"^torprpi row doto to mako sense of nyrnDef.s to rela^o findings to facRr-fS or-yond 
• cjo'o s*^*f a.'o the cdpobslitips hitv'ijhiv pfired :n oi jr socipry One needs o teoJif^-"; fo' h '^?of\' 
sr-ns tivfty ?o economics dn understdnding oi hov/ people behove (n order lj? olv/e ono 
rTorprot inriprmatich Again these are skills thai the libefal oris ^oster^ 

OiU'^-' J u:iik to business oeop'e who ?e]f me thv>y prele/ t<:; hire bfdodiy educated as 
^ rposed -o narrowly tra!r>ed neopie Each company has its owr^. wav ol vJotna thir^u^ 
■wrn procedures its own pn;iosophy The corpofoT'onr^ \ ve wofked mc>si closely w-fn prplp? ro 
r^. ^^: oeocie our wdy ' rothdr- thdn hue Jully trojned peoote dH the str^^et 

I pt s not Pecorrie so mesr-neri/ed by the dilure o? htgh techi'^pfbgy that vve lose SiOh^ of tt^o 
^-:c^ *ho^ machines ore to ser^e i.js A computer some day will be much j<ked typew^^tcr-' 
ond whi-re <s ?he gloniour in typev^ote.^ rnanu'ocUjfing sales or^d ^epo^r"' 

: t '* s nr>f ?estrict the future of d;sobied students and clients by ir^»$leading and mijiroif^ina 
•f.'fii Particularly !or the rrK^re promising . individuals those with real potenlidl fp? ^|Q^'>; 

v.ered careers let s ofte.' them the brodd bdsed educdtidn' they will need dnd not :ust 
^^•1.-. narrcv^ iroirMr'iQ' ihey might use on their first entry-level jOD— ond neye? ogom 

Tn;><:r. days thefe s a iot ot doorri and gioom ' talk about ihe future o? work m oar cour>tc>,-: 
ou nsfen carefully ydu li f'Hd that the real hoffor stdfies ore dbout the totes of low skjueo 
s. >mt s&iHed dnd unsk riled workers especsdMy those who hod ^^Iqh'pdy»hg uhfpr^'/ed icbs -r 
^.••r:/\ fhonufOCt^^rinQ fheir future iS no! prjdh! whiCh ir^ocls us ui the h*->)<! Jopir - 
;SViali?at!Or'^ 



**Reindustridli2dtibh" of America 

iobo^ economists . Bennett RorrfSbn* d? Mo ssochu setts institute ot loch nolo qy Bar^'V 
t-.l..estone of Boston College dnd many others hOve been Ouite vocdi m recent yeqrs -^'^ 
coH'on ^':^r o rein dustf (all ?atfon in our country Mr Harrison whc*> :s a ^eKpected r/arx*s? 
.'C^'f'nrnss! iS n\uch rru'>re cor.co'i^'OCi about fhe lobC'' Sicfc o^ *h^- eoudtion *hon tht' 
roostas side 

Harrison ond Biuestohe studied the New Fhgldhd economy of the 19 70 s cdncehfrdtihg 
i.;pon the tradition at man ufocUj ring operation s and the newer high tech corripdnies 
springing up along Poute 128 oufside Boston What they found frightened ttnem Oi some 
6 75 060 textile workers who lost jobs when mills closed all over N_ev/ Fnglond. only 3% found 
sODS fh Boston's high-tech companies (such dsWdhgdr^d Pfjme Computer) Five times more 
of these pedple got jobs in pidces like McDonalds ^hdn those whu rndved to betler pdying 
siots w'lth higt tech companies fviost moved down and the jobs they got were (ower paymg 
less secure ond less nmomzed than the ones ttney leff 

ihp economists were very angry o^ the capitalists respon^jible for dll this The textile fdcjcry 
r-vvhers sh)f1ed jhe.vdst bulk of the jobs o\ferseos in order to cut niahufdctunng costs fhis 
Hdr^scn ond Biuestohe argued deprived Amencdns of good jobs handing them to 
foreigners And the fast-growing high-tech company owners, who controlled the emerging 
jobs kept anions out of their factories thus depriving workers of a livable wage 



Harrison and Bluestone decried "the rnissing rriiddle": we're rriovirig iritb ah ecbhorhY 
characterized by well-paid planners dhd rhdhcsgers oh the bhe hdhd qhd pddriy paid 
biue-colldr workers oh the other. The ririiddle^clqss. Idw^dUcdted but high-pgid factqry^worker 
of the past is. it seerhs. gorie forever. That's probably 

bperdtdr. who earned more than many coliege professors, iikely will, never again see such 
financial security and job safety. 

The AFL-€lO^° hailed Hdrfison and Bluestohe's study. Cbrhplaihihg that robots dhd other 
computerized devices would displace hiJhdreds of thdUsdhds of factory workers 
f_br d decade to cdme^ the Jabor qsso^^^^ 

Federal laws recjjjiring that American workers be employed to make American prbducts 
using nnade-in-America components, and similar medsdres^There was d Ibt bf talk about 
credtirig d "new industndl pblicy/* bhe thdt wbUld have the Federal gdverhrtieht hgnding 
but subsidies tb keep jeopardized ''smdRestdck*' industries afloat, erecti 
stiff tariffs to prevent foreigl> cqmpet[tqrs fro 

mqnutacVuters, arid guaranteeing the termination-threatened American fdctory worker free 

job-retraining if and when that becdrne necessary. _ 

The drganizotion's Evblutibn bf Wbrk.Cbmrriittee suggested that the AFL-CIO ppsitiqnjtself 
squarely in bppbsitidh to rqpjd cdmpUterizatiqn in the wor^^^ 

figures showing tfiat each robot grid other computer device used in a factory would deprive 
three workers of their jobs, and calling upon Hdrrisdh and Bluestbhe to de/nbhstrdte that 
those people prdbdbiy couldn't find equdlly well-paying jbbs elsewhere, the cdmrtiittee 
rushed to the cause bf the Ibw-edUcdted factor/ worker whose future was th^ 
uhderstqhddbTe because such workers are the very people wh^^^ 

unions. JUst as predictabfy. business owners jumped all over the Harrison dnd Bluestone 

study. 

Jdmes Cpok^^^ executive editor of Forbes magazine, for example, pblhted but that 
protectionist legislation just wouldn't work, Fdctbry dsserhbly operations very soon will be 
almost Cvompletely autbmdted in rhdny Industries, he wrote in d gUpst cdlUrrih syndicated to 
the hdtlch's hewspdF>ers. CdmpiJters will hot only design pro 

and dss^mble these cprnponents.bu^ I nd^eed. in sdrrie of the 

more advanced factories, that is happening already; we've seen what IBM did in Bbcd 
Raton. When such dutdmdtidn spreads to bther fields wJthih the next several yedfs.. most of 
the rerndining high-pdy Ibw-skill jbbs will be elirhihdtedjhe peppTe displg(::ed_w^ 
and Sihgdpbre workers; dlredd_y^ fuNy half oiolj erripjqyees of ttie ent^^^^^^ 
industry, for exdrtiple^work li> the Far Eost^ The factories then will bemdved back tb lhis 
country, but there will be very few jobs in thbs^fdctbries to be dbne by hUmdh workers. Why. 
then, Cook soys, argue d bout jobs that aren't gbihg tb be there dhywdy? 

Cook acknowledges t^at, according fd the Cdngressldndl Budget Office^ micrb- 
electronic technology might result in the ioss of three milllbn Amertcdh jbbs by IWO^pr 15% 
(one in every six) of the mdhufdctu rihg labor force, dnd seven million (qne-thjrdj b^ the year 
2000- But he p>oints but that if jDusihess dwiiers vv^ the Evolution of Work 
Committee dsks^ and^keep high-paid low skill workers on the job. cdmpefitdrs who use 
cortiputers to niake more products fdster. cheaper dnd mdre effectively would drive the 
labor-intensive cbmpdnies but bf business, thus ending the jbbs qhywdy. 

As for putting Up trade barriers, ds the AFL-Clp wants done^^^ 
cbUhtries wdUld respond in kind. Unable to sell our products abroad, we would lose 
jobs here^ 

It's a classic case of "fht^ eye of the behblder." Cobk dnd Hdrrisoh both Ibpked dt Rpuje 
128 dnd Silicdn Vdlley. HdiTisbh.whbse priehtdtiph wqs tdwdrd prptectingproletarian labor, 
was disgusted; Cbbk. who starts from the cqpjtqli^st'sp^^^ 

Whdt does all thjs have to do w[tti employment of handicapped adults? edhsider for d 
mornent in wtiqt kinds of jobs F>eople with disabilities oftenare placed. In my experience, it's 
been in "things" work as much as in "people" br "ideas" Ibbs. And, pf cdUrsle. workers Jri 
direct-ldbdr: high-risk jobs are precisely those wPrk^^ 

through industrial dccldents. Man^ and^peclcjl'^ducatjon agency pedp^ 

side with Harrisqri arid Bluestone in rooting for a return to an inddsfrldl ecdriorhy. [think 
they're wrong and are doing a disservice to students dnd clierits by prbmlsingemfDlo^^^^ 
that doesn't cdll fdr ddvdnced educdtibh or highly skilled capdbilities. ^^^^^^^ 



We're just not going to hove a reindustrioilzotion in this countfy. Cook is right— |t would be 
ecbnbrriic suicide. Petef^racke7 points out; correctly i beileve, that the kinds of jobs that 
highly-uhibhized workers hav^rfehe in the past won't be done In this country in the future; 
L^^y'l' t)e done Jh^eye[op hdtibhs where costs of rhdhufdcturihg and of labor are lower, 
or they'll be autorrjoted. 

The answer Isn't to keep training disabled people to do low-skilied nnanulacturing jobS; 
Rather, it's to train therh, or as the case may be, re-train them for services ernployment and for 
jobs requiring higher levels of education. 



"the Happy Beneficiary" 

Rehabilitation person iel coast-to-coast beniqan th^ fact that they cdr.'t seem to 
motivate adults -"ith ci!6i:ibilitles to seek job-frcSining and to pursue^ employment. When I 
point but that the 1980 Social Security AmendrDents removed most of Yhe so-called "work 
^'sjncentives'; f';pm Sdcidl Security Disability Insurance and Supplemental Security Income 
progrann rules, they just shrug^;*l^can;t e get them toLlisteh, Frank, They're mdRjhg better 
deals for themselves off the taxpayers than they: think they^can make on payrqlls/^ 

What's happened so far^Ms understdnddble: tJntll 1988, many literally could not afford to 
look for work. As soon ds they could afford to try. there were no jobs to be had—ttie nation 
wgs jn d recv3sj;lon so deep sqm called it d depression Then, ds the. recession 

started lifting, the Federal Governnrient went into o crdckdd\^^ disability beheficidries so 
severe that severaf Senators used terms like "subhuman" and "callous" to describe It. The 
Social Security Admihiistratibh's goal was clear— to v/\pe off the rolls ttie people who didn't 
belong there. In three short years, more than bhe-hdlf millioh people were dumped from 
the rplls^ 

The naive observer in far-away Washin^^^ rplght te excused for that so 

drastic a measure. surely would convince people on disability insurance rolls to depart 
those rolls for jobs. But that's not hat happened. When you talk with people who are getting 
benefits, ydU ledrh thdtthey're dirhdst desperate hot to shbwdhy capacity for work, lest the 
slightest "gainful activity" be turned against them^BesPd^^^ dn tttl rplls so 

long that they had grown accustorned to the benefits and they felt "entitled" to them. When 
the crackdovyn cdm_e, the responsq often was to engage lawyers to fight Washington rather 
thdn c.oUhseldrs to find jobs. There's d shopworn schoolyard expression that covers this: 
"better the devil you don't khdw thdn the devil yoU doV' 

There is little dbUbt that the SpcidI Security Adrnihistrdtion went too tor. I remember being . 
lobbying for the reriiovdl d| work dislhcent[ves, every st^p df the way ds the bill wqs 
fashioned, and the provision calling for a review attracted only passjng attention^ In fact; \'d 
clearly forgbtten about it by March 1981. when the crackdown began: I know that many of 
the people who were removed frorri the rolls indisputably belong on them because they 
^©PJ'ycdh't work full-tLme in any jobs for which they wdU Id qualify. Yet the review continued, 
unabated, for three solid years. There were only a few scat|ered^ompjdihts from thejDeople 
in a position to halt the review: the Senators and Congressmen on the key authorizing 
committees, despite a cascade of mail, phone calls and even personal visits from outraged 
beheficidries dhd their ddvpcdtes. 

__Ji^_sf OS jjwds beginning^ t^ thTnJ< that t^^ Qpngress would dlldw the Adrhihistrgtidh to 
continue on its barborous path, along came some ''white knjghts" to the rescpe oflhe SSDI 
beneficiaries. These saviors said dll the right things? ttiat Congress never hojpl ifffended so 
brUtdl d crackdown (trUe); that the Social SecUrity Administrdtibh was ignoring court orders 
to cease and desistjtrue):^ people dh the rdllsredllycdh't work (true); dhd thdt the 

^^'^!'^'sA''o^^'^^^^ I^P^ 1*^® bMrdenjfo s^^^ hecHf^^ stdtus dnd 

ability to.wojk-^ince joining the rolls in order to jbstify removal (probably true). 

"^But who were these vyohderful "white knjghts"? None other than our old. well-known, so- 
cdlled friends, the Ndtidhdl Gdverhdrs* Assdcidtiph (NGA). The self-sqrhe people who 
poiT^pldJh^cl when then-HEW Secretq^^. Josepti Cdlifdnd,j 504 
\ r^gtJTations^^TtTe very folks who paraded up Capitol Hill to defeat reauthorization of P.L. 94- 
' 142, the Education for AILHondicapped Children Act. This same group of people, ttie NGA, 
hddq Isd beseiged then-President Cdrter to veto whdt becorhe P.L 95-_6D2. the Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1980. (fVIdny gdverndrs disdgreed with the NGA dh these stdhds.) 



What had caused the NGA's sudden turn of heart? It's true that politics makes strange 
bedfellows, and I was glad to ledrn that they had flnc5iiy seen the light; but I was curious 
nonelheless. I think all of us should have been, becdusis.it turns out that the vdst bulk of the 
urifbrtundte souls who were being cut off frbrh disability benefits by the Federal gdverhment 
were Idhding on state-suppo^^ was upset with the 

crackdown because the states, were having to|qqt the bill for It. 

Ttie lessor! In all th is seems clear: the cost of supporting tens of millionsof disabled people 
on dependency rolls is becorning so high thdt no one wants to pay for it— not the Fed; hof* 
the states. This soon is gblhg tb be a case thdt turns the expr^sslbh. "better the devil ybu 
don't knbw than the devil ybu do," oh its head because staying on pUbJic^did rbllsjs going 
to becdrhe awfully uncomfprtdble^^ 

and more^ rigid: and benefits will start to fall behind cost-oMiving increases, meaning that 
people on the rolls will get Worse and worse off as time goes by. _ 

Meanwhile, as suggested earlier, l.thihk, eventually, that government will wqke up lo'Tlla 
fact that it costs relatively little to train and equip people with dccdrhrhdddtidh aids dncrv. 
devices so they can work^ 

In August 1983,^^ President Reagan signed into law a bill authorizing payments of up tb 
SlO.QGiD to cbmpbhies that hired previously unemplbyed veterans (including disabled 
yeterdns) In order tb defray trdihihg dhd other erhpldyrneht-reldted cbsts. This is more thdh 
three tirhes the dmdUnt provided by the tdrgeted jobs tax credit, for which the same people 
were eligible^yet it^ remains a good depl^for the Federaj^GoverrirTient^ 

The fact is that each additional one percent of unemployment costs the Treasury between 
$25- and $38-biljion in lost tax revenues and in larger payments to the unemplbyed. When 
the jbbless individuals are glsd disdbled, the cost tb gbverhrhent is even higher, because of 
eligibilitv fdi' 'bng-teirh Federal (rio^^ 

William C. NorrisJ'* chairman of Control Data Corporation, Is asking for a 50% payroll 
contribution from government for every disadvantaged person hired by business. Norris. 
probdbjy-one ofAh_e most socio !-cohsclbus chief executives in the hdtibh, pbihts but that q 
tax credit bf $1 5,000 per year per person trained dhd put dh the job rolls— a credit thdt would 
last for the fii'st ten full yed^^^ '<6pf_w_prkjrig— 

Asm uch as Uespect Norris, I believe th is overstates the cose; but only slightly, because Norris 
is on the right track. _ _^ 

What all bf this means is thdt, in the hdt-tdd-distdht fUtUre, business dhd gdverhment will 
cdrhbihe to provide d redj qppprtun|ty to work for many people with disabilities. I believe 
these peopje will grab at the chance! 

A choice between an iricredslngly threatened tenure on d shrinking pubjic-didron 
dttractive oppbrtunity tb get dhd keep a gbbd jbb. is hb dilemma at all. Thbse bf us who 
wbrk knbw thdt we get sbcidi contact, peer respect, mdhetdry cdmpehsatida P chdiiehge. 
d source of pride, and a feeling of real achievement from ourwork. None of that comes from 
being idle. 



is 



Chapter Three _ ^ _ . 

Pocket Marketing 

For the balance^* of this decade, the supply of people willing to work will exceed the num- 
ber of jobs— that's the bad news. The good news is that "pockets" of opportunity exist even in 
d Idbdr^sUrplUs rtidrket. and that derriography is bh the side of people who want jobs. 

The wdrklhg<ige pdpUldtidh^* (people aged 16-64) is grbwihgdtd rate of about 100.000 
P^xsorisper morith. As t^e_economy br[ghte^ who tempdrdrily dropped dut 

of the labor force during the recent recession will be drawn ba6k in. To Mlustrdte. In 1976. just 
after the 1 974-75 recession, the economy generated a large 2:9 million jobs, but 2.4 million 
people entered the labor market. 

This means that thrdUghdUt the decade df the 1 980s. rehabilitation will have to seek out 
POpKets of qppcjrtunjty wjt^^ which there are labor shdrtdges. in 

order to give persons with drsabilities important "first job" opportunities. There are now. and 
wilL continue to be. such pockets. - " * . " 

Our ecdhdmy is by hdw dccustdmed to the influx of young people Into the labor market: 
^h6_bdby-bddm^ene^^ been with us sd Idng that we find it hard to imagine life 

without a constantly larger group of young people pressing fdr jobs. Yet th is exactly what 
is W\ store for us: For the first time in 1 6 yeai-s. the number of people entering the labor market 
for their first time will startidecnnihg. The last of the baby boomers, those born In 1 964'. will tarn 
24 in 1988; dimdst all dfjthem will be in thi^ labor force by that year. Thereafter, the number 
c>f new enfrar^ts will drop *<66P_c^''dPP'n9 Tdr the fdreseedble future. 

In 1980,^^ for example, 14.7% of working-age persons were between 20 and 24 years of 
age; by 1985. that_prop<prtion will drop to 13 8%; By 1996. there will be a real drop— to 116%. 
according to the Bureau df Labor Statistics. 

Medhwhile, the labor fdrce dbsdrbed iri the 1960's and 1970's. huge humbers of women, 
members of minority groups, and others who had ndt pdrticipdted ds actively in the 
workplace in previous years: 

According to Lawrence Olson ^« of Sage Associates. Inc.. in Washington, the labor force 
grew at d strong pace df 2.6% per_yedr in the 1 970;s but will Increase at only half thdt.or 1.3%. 
Idte in the 1980s. By the time 1990 rdlls drdiJhd, it will be grdwlhg more slowly than will the 
supply of Jobs. Eventudlly. says management philosopher Peter Drucker. eltipldyers will be 
begging for workers; 

All of this rrieans that, iri aggregratcf terms, rehabilitation placements should becorhe 
easier Id make ds we qpprddch the end df the century. Of course, there will be peaks and 
YgMeys of employrnent growth thi^^^^ will make some y^^^^^ rnore ''pigcemeht-edsy" than 
others. But the overall trend is toward more job opporttanitles. That's one reason for optimism. 

A second is that the labor market is. of course, not one big rhbholith but a collection of 
n^Uch smdjier r^^ Sonne of these gireddy hdve pdckets df Idbdr shdrtdges. Sdme will 
become increasingly labor-short as the decade proceeds, even as ^thers become 
labor-heavy. Finding the areas In which eorripetltion is weak, or "pocket marketing" to coin 
d term, is one chqilehgie facing rehdbilitatibn in the 1980's and 1990's. 

A third redsdn fdr dptlmism is that despite keen cdmpetltidh, sdme dttrdctiye jdbs are 
gdjng to qpe^ [ncreasirigly wide for persons with physical dridjsensdry disabilities. Thdt^^^ 
some of the most desirable jobs in America are going to be easier for severely disabled 
people to get than they are now. thanks largely to the remarkabje progress of advanced 
techhdlbgy in providing "redsdhdble dccornmbdatibh" bids and devices that are most 
U'<_ely lo be purchjDsed by empk^^ coveted wdrkers. Finding sUch 

employers, and bringing to them qualified disabled job seekers, is another dspec/ of 
"pocket marketing." / 



The Chdngirig Labor Market 

The fact that the job rridrket''' is diterlhg very g^^^^^^ cdmes ds nd surprise td mdst cfedple 
in rehabilitation and special education^They know thpt of the 25 rnilMon new Jobs created 
between the years 1970 and 1982. only 2:3 million were in manufacturing. In fact, 
manufacturing lost three million jobs during the slow-growth years. 1978 to 1982. Virtually all 
df the hew jdbs have been in what is called "the service sector." which is dh often 
misunderstddd term. 
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Figure 1 

Projected Jobs and Job Seekers^ Selected Years 
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If the economy generates on overage of two rnilllon new jokjs dnnudljy, ds it did 1970- 
1982. dnd If the labor supply grows at d 1.3%_ rdte ds Lawrence Olson expects, the gap 
between the humberbf jobs and the hUmber of job seekers will hqrrpw in the coming years, 
brightening job prospects for traditionally hard-to-ploce job seekers. 
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The service sector mcludes, not only the well-known fdst-fddd nilnlmuni wdge jobs so 
^'9t]''Y_^^ible across this country, but also high-paying jobs in financjal mo^nagerrient. low. 
electronic data processing, affirmative action, environmental control; and astronautics: 

Toddy, half of diJ American jobs dre infbrmdtJbn jobs, dnd by the yedr 2000. ihdt figure will 
rjse to seven out of ten. One basic reason for such explosive growth: mdre dnd more 
Artierican famNles are 

they do. and because they are career-oriented, th^y demand personal services such as 
financial planning, leisure-time products dnd services, help In filing their tax returns, dnd the 
Mke— things they Used to do fortherrjse^ 

All of this is fprlly obv|ous to jruDst workers in special edUcat[dn^But who 

may not be so self-evideot Is that the some forces ore working to decentralize the workplace. 
When bott> husband and wife work, relocation to fake^ attractive new jobs becomes 
likely. Enter another fdctbr: the growing cdpdbility of infbrrhdtlbn technology. Toddy, therej 
little redsbh for hundreds or thpusdhds of cbrpbrdte workers to occupy cbhtigubus officoS 
!0 d P^Jji^^J^ Jpc^a|lon: jri l^^Pr.M Jp di^^^tJuted PIPP©_ss'D3._ Pl^PtTPrj^.'T^.^'i 

teleconferencing and the like. It Is.possible for workers to use satellite offices closer to tf^ir 
homes— or even worlOgbrr) the Home if they wish: Employers like d<^centrdlized offic^^'' 
because they Rrid tholferodUctivity rjses ds workers do hot hdve to fight rush-hour trdffic. 
cbhlmuTl^lbng distances, dnd exhaust themselves In noh-wdrk tasks. 

As Peters dnd vydtermon p6int ouMfTtKSiir book In Search of Excellence, the popular 
"economies of scale" ideps may ju^ be very wrong'. People work better, and dre happier. . 
when they are recpgnlzed _bui|dlng drJdctprV. they dre much more 

dnonyrripjjs and may also be less pipduofive and less content.^ 

These factors ore opening up^^ (Jirif^yment opportunities for severely disabled and 
sensory disabled iri^ividudls. 5ec/&u^ w^h advanced techihblbgles, the Inability to 
commute irwUsh hdUriT^^e^^o aJ^^^ ^t^revent sdmeohe with d health or p hysicdl condition 
from wprkirig.JtTe same tej^rffologies permi| people wtio pre dea^to work using computer 
terminals, communicating^ with co-vl^orkers and supervisors through electronic moil rather 
than in person. Blind people, of course, benefit from the capacity of modern corpputers to 
''talk'* Using synthesized speech. 

Ari^ industrial age places p p^erriium upon physical arid sensory wholeness, ^n 
information age economy places a higher prernium upon the ability to translate, transform 
dnd use infbrmdtlon: mdchihes cdn do the nec^ssdry lifting, listening dnd seeing. 

Peter Drucker dnd ethers point out that education levels drnong persons entering the 
labor force for the first time are rising, dnd will continue to rise, particularly ds wbrneh pUt off 
nferndge and chijdbedring^to equip themselves for cpreers. The h'^hly p 
"smokestack" industries to cope with Japanese competitors send warning signals to 
parents: if John and done ledve school early, they won't be dble to make d living for 
theniselves. Writing in d guest column in the Wall Street Jburhdl^ Drucker points but thdt 
high-school grddUdtes sometimes could cdlrirTidnd salaries dt Detroit ds.sembly plants dnd 
sihiilar|ndusjrjes thxjt exceeded the f alqrle^ their brothers and sisters could expect afterHve 
years of experience dnd an MBA from a prestigious business school: Siven that fact, 
parentdl pressure to_cbmplefe college sometimes was less thdn it otherwise vyoUld hove 
beeri. Toddy, states DrUcker. the chdhces that high-school grddUdtes cdh do better than 
highly educated jDeers pre dirnmlshing fpst^^^^^ will be gdne altogether. Hence, 

rising parental pressure for post-secondary education. 

Cook, in his article, takes this one step further: if large hUmbers of Idbor-mdrket entrants 
spbrt hlgh educdtidn levels, many blue-coHdr mdnufdcturing dnd service jobs could 

go begging. 

In Sales: The Fast ttdck for Women, Gdnnie JVIcCjung Slegel comments that Increased 
ihtro-incustry competitibh in both sibw-grbwihg and fqst-pdced fields rriedns that 
ever-larger proportions of dyailpble cppit^^ be_giveri over to riidrketirig. 
for exprriple, hlred^away from Pepsico a seniormorketingexecutive.rotherthan a computer 
engineer, to head its executive team: Commodore and other computer firms dre taking 
slrnildr steps. Yet, ds The New York Ttrries has noted in several recent "Careers" supplements 
to its Sunday edition, the number of pebple trained both in sales and in computers is fdf below 
that heeded by the ndtidn's infdrrridtidn cdmpdnies toddy, let dlone for the balance of 
the decade. ■ , 

\, ■ ■ ■ 



A Business Week 22 specldl report on the divestiture of the Bell System notes that with the 
telecom^rnurilcat|ons field breaking wide open, competition will be intense^orthe^balonce 
of the decode: Here; again; rndrkeNng and soles opportunities should be many; porticulariy 
for. people trained iri both dreds. 

The hqtibh's pbpUlqtibh Is growing older with each passing year. The dver-65 cohort will 
double in sjze by 2030: djredd people in this segment of the jDdpUldtidh represent the 
country's fastest-growing group of people. Another rapid-pace field of work is home health 
core Even before the^^ October! 1. 1983. storting dote for Federally supported "prospective 
reimbursement" pblleies. hdrne health core grew very fasLfrorn just $78-rniliidn in 1969. the 
field mushrbbmed to rDbrathdri $1 .2-billibh in soles in 1983. 

'*P''bspecth/e reihi^ the cutting edge of d large Idbor-short 

pocket market. Starting lost October. Medlqore paid hospitals a flat rate^setjn advance, for 
each of 467 categocies of iljness; Category 115. for example, covers reimbursement fees 
for cardiac pdcerDokers. while cdtegbry 117 sets the levels for their replacements. By 
trahsferrihg b patient from the hbspitbl to the hbme shbrtly after oh bperbtibh. hbspitdl 
ddmihistrdtdrs cdn spend [ess using home health core dgchcies to deliver follow- uo 
services thgn it wduld cost to keep the potjents In hospjtdls. Result: costs fall below the 
pre-sef reimbursement level, and the hospital mokes money; \ 

H l^-^ls suggestsJ^lTdt Gpp^^ h?^®J^®P^l!^J^_^^^ "^aVkPiJL^'^la'T^ 9''C^wthjnJhe 

overall labor market for the next several decodes. Companies such as ARA Services. 
Johnson and Johnsbn, QuoTity Cdre, Superlbr Cdre, Health Extensibn Seiviceo. Healthdyne:. 
and Arnerlcoh Hbsptial Supply iriay ernplby large hurribers bf service wbrkers tb deliver* 
ot-hblTie medicqrgrid re recdvering from severe 

accidents and illnesses, inpluding many who ore newly disabled. , 

These firrns are dmbng the ledders in investing !n sophisticated prddactlvity-raising 
equipment. ARA Services, for example, has spent millibhs in recent years tb rridke its service 
dperdtidns more cdst-effec[ye. Such medsures ca n on the ppce of home hedlth 

cd^e delivery as an altej;g^ativ^ to prolonged hospitalization. , 

Their fellbw selvice^* industries dre becoming nejvdUs dbbUt the coming decline*in the 
hUrnber P^youn3J5eqple ]ri th^^ late 1 980^ dridj990j5. wh^ch is being cause (^^^ 
of the baby-boom generation: The reason is that fast-food, laundry and similar general- 
service operations rely heavily upbh teen-aged wbrkers, who receive or^ly entry-level, 
rrilnimum-woge pay. This is ohbthet redsbh for the .great ihcrecise. since 1980. in spending 
oh capital equipment qnibn^ service nrrns. As d^ re suit of^dM ihqt investment^ jh^Jirm^ are 
disproving the experts, who ohtil very recently were discouriling the possibility of productivity 
growth In the service sector Stephen S. Roach _of Mbrgan Stanley & Co. estimates that 
service prbducers hove ih^^ted^ds rriUch as $50-bi|l_ibh annually in the post two or three 
yedis - shdrply up yPCt^.i^ls that $20^billidri In 1 975. During the sdrTiejDerjod^ ernployr^^ 
in the^ service sector, he soys, grew by one-quarter to just under 60 hiillion of the nation's 
100 rrilllion wbrkers. _ * _ ___ 

According tb Charles Jbnscher" bf Massdchusetts Institute bf Techhblbgy. each $1,000 
invested in tec hhblpgy peru se Mcejyb^ 

same per^emplo^ee investment in manu'acturing firms. The reason, Jonscher says, is that 
service workers, being on the whole low-educated, benefit tremendously from Interdctirig 
with the technblbgy; the rndchines ore educatibhdl for therh. Iristedd bf dbing the same 
simple tasks thdUsdhds of tirrles ed^h day j^exqrllple: red^ 

mdkirig d note o|it and then reading the next label) service Workers are learning hovy to use 
advanced technologiles to do their jobs better; The resoJt is that ttiey become mbre 
cbmfbrtoble with technblbgy. broddeh their experiehces. and equip th^rnselves for upw^ 
mbbility tb mbre demdhding^bccUpdtibns. Witho such eqUlphlent. sUch Upward mC)bii[tY 
was almost nonex[sterit. Nieariwhile. they work more productively. The company, and the 
worker gain both short- and long-term; 

This suggests sbrhethihg veiy few p 
EiJ^P'oy^LS nidkingjijgh Investments^ in equipment and those worried about the drop-off in 
yc: ng workers during the balance of this decade, rndy exert more effort to keep and rralh 
ernplbyees. ARA Seivices. Inc., headquartered in Phiradelphia, sets dn^xample bf this. 
Such cbrnpdnies hove helped to change the j/ery negative Ij^agejhdtrd^ 
operations have as employers. They mf:ty also provide, for alert rehabilitation personnel, new 
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pockets of employ meht in which to jpldceP^^^^^ 

Since the ^arjy 1970'$. a major characteristic of our econom.y has been increased 
financial complexity; Atone tirne. people took home d paycheck, spentrriuch of it; placed 
some into a passbook servings account and thought little more about fihahcidl jDldhhing. 
Toddy, the options aydildble Lnvestor are ddz^ 

Hence the dizzying rise of investment and other kinds of flnar^cial planning specialties; To 
date, these high-powered money managers have concentrated upon that "darting" of the 
advertising media, the ''upwardly nnbbiie cdreer-brie^^ mbverdhd shaker," that is, pebple 
aged 25-44 whb are well^dUcdted, hold professiondr white-cdlldr jobs, and watch their 

hldhey yeiy cdrefuMy. ^ 

Almost totally overlooked is the massive 25-milllon strong population of older Americans; 
These people not only have solid ©Quity (most own their own homes), but also receive 
substantial amounts of money in pehsiph checks, Sbcidl Security benefits, and other forms 
of payment, pdrticuldrly dividend Interest jDdyments ^ 

veiY generdtion o|ArTiericans that is least sophisticated financially because they grew up in 
an era of stable dollars, low interest rates, and the like; Helping them plan and invest their 
rnbney represents yet another pocket of opportunity. 

_ In the past five^^ tb ten years in pdrticUldr, the growth of entrepreneurs hds been std 
, During thdt tiniejhe nation has suf^^^^ coj;pqrationj have laid 

off Jorge njjmbers of workers, particularly middle managers. Millions of people have started 
their own businesses; Such incorporated compdhles provide employrrientoppbrtunlties for 
people who have lost jobs Iri larger cbrpbrdtibhs. And, because of the structure of the tax 
laws, bvyhihg d cdrpdrgtidh offers some iillpdrtdnt tax benefits, among jhe 
to pTdra for d secure future through pensjo^ plaj^ chance to provide employment 

to members of the owner*s family; Federal regulations encourage people to start small 
' busi^esses. and many agencies set aside d ceitdih proportion of contract and grdht 
monies specifically for bidding by smdil business, f htrepreheurship represents yet dndther 
pocket of bppbrtUhity. 



Eprjy In 1984, Burger King ran hewspciper dds designed to ehcdUrdge workers dt McDonalds and other firms to 
••switch to Burger King for better working conditions arid better benefits. 



Chapter Four ■ y 

Five Areas of Opportunity 

In the yedrs 1984^1990. dhd beyond, persons with severe physicdi. sensory arid rrierital 
disabilities seem most likejy to find dhd keep jobs in five brbdd dreds of emplbyrrierit. 
The five are: ^ 

1 : General Services. This category is intentionally a broad one. It includes direct services 
to me rubers of the general public and to employers; Examples: secretarial and related 
office work, hbtel/mbtel dhd cohvehtidri services, horne rrjdridgerrierit services, arid 
other services designed to do jobs for busy people— jbbs whjch people bhce did for 
themselvej^ 

2: Specjaj Services. This grouping includes jobs j^n wtilchjvo^^ direct services 

dhd other dssistdrice (jhcluding devices and equipment) to persons with speclqj 
heeds, such ds bider citizens, people with cHwnic hedlth conditions, and disabled 
in diy [duals. 

3 Sales.^ This category is self-explanatory^ 

4 Information Sen/lces.jn this group, experts an-J others who are highly qualjfted offer 
guiddhce arid advice tb cbrpbrdte dnd iridividudi cllerits. Including persons with 
spectoj rLeeds^Exarr^^ [qwyer. CPA. stock dridlyst. persbridl-dffairs mdridger. 

5: Entreprenearshfp. People start theii^qwri businesses to take ddvdhtdge bf two fdctbrs: 
their own sF>ecldl expertis^, and market demand that is not beln^ rnet by others. 
Examples are legibri; eritreprerieurs do just about every Imaginable kind of job: 
Mdriy disabled people wilj, bf cburse. wbrk in other kinds of jobs. Still, these five dreds 
appear to represent the mos^^ because Idbbr-mdrket, Idbbr-fbrce, 

worker-characteristic, and accommodation-aid taclprs coriver^e^ to create pdrticuldrly 
fxivorable_conditions. The areas dre described In some detail in this chapter Chapter 5. 
Persbhql Chdrgcteristics, takes Up the characteristics needed by people who dre interested 
in working in these kinds of occupations. 

General Services 

Opportunities in the "gerierdi services" area are very attractive for many persons with 
disabilities fbr d riijrriber bf redsbris. 

_ /[''st, most of these bf previbus education arid trdiriirig 
because they usually feature employer-provjded training^. In fdct^ mdhy employers insist 
updri doing their dwri tralriirig of general services workers, arid discourage highly educated 
people from eriteririg such jobs. Given thdt mdriy disdbled people hdve educdtidri- 
qttdirimeht levels lower thdri the dv^^ the gerierdi public (see, for exdmple 
Dernography^and Disa thi?; characteristic of the dred rndy be dri dppedlirig brie Tor 
many disabled individuals. 

Second, derndrid^* for such jobs^rierdlly Is slack cornpared to the dernand in many 
bther fields bfwbrk. As wbmeri pursue t^dreers arid riot just stdp>gdp jobs, for exarhple, rndriy 
eschew secretarial and general service pbsitibhs; hbweven mdriy Irieri shririk dwdy from 
them since these jobs have traditionally been known as "wqrTjen's jobs.'* Because pay 
levels hdve terided^td be Idw^ particularly at entry level, bett^i-educpted and more 
dmbitioUs pebple decline tb take such pbsitibhs. General service jobs usually attrdctyoung 
people which irldicqfe^^ the riUmberbf bdby-bbbmers will create more 

operiings thari^have been a^ 

Third, the number of" operiings In this area Is projected to grow very rapld|^ the endof 
the century. FdctoK we hdve already discussed— the growth of the two-Income family, the 
'Tarrhfhg out** frbm the home of trqdltlbridl homerndkertdsks^the growing career drtentdtlon of 
niqriy. workers^ and the explqslorl _bf_ Irifdrrrldtibri techriblogt^— will suppbrt this grbwth. 
Secretaj-ial openinsp, forexartiple, are projected at sorpe^^^ balance of 

the decade arid prdbdblvt will cdntlnoe to maintain that pace to the year 2000. Prfvata 
hbusehbid workers (some 45.000 operiirigs dnnUdlly to 1990), cashlers^aboot 1 SO^OOOyearly), 
bbbkkeepeis 0qrtie 96.000 per yeqrl. dhd waiters (dpproxirridtely 77,000 dririudlly) will dll 
show large riumb^^ 

Fourth, particularly'^ for employees of fairly large corporatiojis, jjpward rrtoblN^ 
^Dossibie because rndriy such cdrripdriles offer erriployees training at the firm's cost. The 
employers ere oflferirig paid trdiriirig because they dre worried about the dvdlldbiilty of 
approrlate workers In the years to come. 
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Figure 2 _ _ 

Prolecfed ©rpwfR ]n Four Areas: New J&hs 

(Entrepreneariai job growth projections not dvalldble. Category not reported separately) 
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Fifth, investment in rechnology toaid such workers is surpnsin^ly sharp. ThG_use j^jpersoridl 
cbhiputers dhd personal work stdtibris in the office; for exarnple; is growing exponentiaiiy. 
Such devices are easy for mdriy physically disabled pebjDie to use end. iheredsingly. can 
speak to blind workers. Withn to ten years, some such machines will qlsb "hear" 

for deaf workers: ARA Services recently invested In an qptfcdl character recdghltjdh^OC_R) 
device to spee d up_ its magazine disttibatioa operaHon; OCR iechnology is the heart of the 
Kurzweil Redding Machine, It is pbssible that companies using OCR devices may attach 
P^''^P!?RL°Is ^i^pbJmS P§PgL^ y^.^n mqchlhes. 

All of these factors— the lower level of competition, the emiDloveMraining characteristic, 
the fast pace of growth and large number of new openings, the poteritjal in some firms for 
upward mobility, and the investment !n technology^rhake many general service jobs 
dttrdctiv^e Idr persdh n. 

The chaHenge foi^rehdbili^^^ identify those fiKjis that are willing to train entry- 

level workers for better positions and those thot^d^^^^ 

aids ajnd devices. Special educators, vocatfonal-technicaj teachers, and rehdbilitdtion 
counselors should look carefully for such pockets within the general service field. 

The_general pdpuldtidh. for redsbhs I have discussed briefiy. will likely, shun sucn 
opportunities, beli^virig idw-pdv^ead^hd, uhrewdrdin^g positions. 

This popular belief. Witil now largely true, also meorisTiedvy tumdver in thdse jdbs. Sdme 
seMce sector^mplo^ers. foj^example. hove to fill jobs four or five times ann'jajly. so not only 
will there be hidhy hew openings, but each position may open several times each year; 

Special Services ; 

dpportuniiier 'n the "special services" area will explode in number at least until the year 
203D. because tne older population and the disabled populatfon both Wlj| grow In size by 
leaps dnd bounds dunn^ this period. The hipve dway frbrn institutions and toward 
community care, as in independent Jiving^djnd h^ health care services,;fdr exdrnple. 
adds to the growth in this realm df employment: And because many disabled people tiove 
first-hand experience with liriiitdtlohs of activity, as well ds with effective and inexpensive 
sdlutidns to cdiTimdrl living, they can call upon their own personal life 

experiences to help meet the needs of other people with speclgL needs. 

TecKnology !s providing one major reason for explosive growth In the special services 
area. Redsdhdble dccdhimiddatibh aids dhd devices are increasing in nurhber— dnd 
effectiyeness-^even ds they d^^ 

For an indication of the great growth possible in this area, consider L^e^P^PFJ^i'ons mdd^ 
by Forecasting Intemdtionai of Arlington. Virgir>!d. for U.S. New&and World Report in the May 
9. 1983, specidl lssUe on "What the Next 50 Years Will B/ihg.;'Pf identified 23 occupations 
expected to be fastest-grov^ing by the yedr2000. Almost hgiyjr 10. df them were in special 
services: ^i*-^ 

Field New Jobs Created 

Geriatric social workers 600.000 

Emergency medical techhicidhs 375.000 

Gerontdldgicdl dides 300.000 

Technical aides for handicapped persons 120.000 

Respiratory therapists ; 100.000 

Bfomedical/elecfronic technicians 90.000 

Technicians for handicapped fDersbhs 80.000 

Bidhlc-rrdnsplaht technicians 65.000 

implant technicians 50.000 

Dialysis technicidns , 30.000 

JSeriatric socidJ workers and gerontological aides will, of course, find work with older 
persons, many of whom will live in their own homes rather than In institutions. Emergency 
me^icdl technicjdn resplfptory therapii^^ gnd dJdJys'G techhicidhs^n work in home 

health care agencies and in outp jtient departments of major hospitdls ds vyell ds in 
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hospitals, ihterrnedidte medicdl cdre facilities, hurs'hg horh<^s, etc. Techhlcdla[des" fo 
hdridicopped persons dhd techhicidhs for handicop^^ 

know dbdUt dhd understand how to use aids and devices for disabled people; soriie. of 
course, will moke such devices and repdir tKerr). Some will work for home health cdre 
agencices (such as Jdhnsbn dhd. Johnson. Superior Cdre) thdt specialize in providing 

services for older dhd chrbhicdily ill individuals in the home. 

Biprriedicql/electronjc j^chn1cla^s and implant technicians will assist^ dbctbr5|j^lh 
implanting jnto the body artificial hedring (e.g.. ear implants) and other devices, ds weMOs 
assisting patients to adjust to using the new aids. Bibhic trdhspldht techhjcidhs wjlLtTelp 
surgeons in similar ways. These techhictdhs wjll fmd eniployme 

rrjedicihe dri joining hands to prolong life and replace foiling tody functions. ^- 

The special services field, then, includes rriuch fhdf is trdditiondily "social work" in 
orientation, rriuch that is "technologicor' in nature, and much that is **medicdi in essence. 
As d general rule, special services wbrkers will be trained i-^ helping older^and disabled 
people, OS well as those who are chronicdlly ill, to cdre for themselves outside of institutions. 

- i> 

Soles ^ ^ 

Increased, domestic and inlernotionnl competition in business creates larc^ numbers of 
sales positions. This is one redson for singling out thic urea as d pocket of opportunity. A 
second, and very important reason. is jhqt soles. trgditibndHy, is d poin^df eniry frq 
fast upward rDobility is possible. InlBM," for exomple. olniosiall ^-.Mh^e 
OS salespersons. Disabled people^eeking|ong-*3rm careers will find sales d good place to 
start Third/ success in soles is demopslroble: a disabled job applicant con brbve to dh 
employer very quickly that he or she is a copoble worker, overcoming employer resistance 
lo hiring handicapped people.. 

The most 3^ interesting redson fpr.highlighting sales as^c pocke,f opportunity lor disabled 
people is thdt telemarkuting is Increasingly becoming "the" way sales is conducted. It is 
much less costly, companies lind to have 8DD-numbers. WATS lines and the like, thdn it is to 
send sdlespeople to visit with custoiners. Accbrdihgly, cpn^pdhy after corripany is installing 
expensive, highly Sophisticated technology at the fingertips of the sales worker, who cdlls to 
the screen information obqut the "prospect" and fills orders by keybodrding. These same 
devices cun provide, with fairly rDiMor ddjusfments. "one key" cdpdbil'tles so that seyerely 
physically handicapped people can bperq^ethem qUickly dhd_well:''symheslze^ 
so blind people con use them; and. in time, "voice recognition" so deaf people can 
operate them. 

Because of the corporote concern {or providing "the right image." sales hds traditipnally 
been d field in which many emplo/Iri did hot believe thdt handicap 
appropriate. But with te.erDdrketihg, customers do npt_rneet, or see. the sales person To 
soles was trdditidndHy an occui^ation requiring long hours on the rddd; anyone who ho^ 
aver heard stories obqur'the traveling salesrndn and the fdrrner's daughter" will recbghize 
this inimediately Bqf today, that Is becoming less.arici less true... _ _ _ 

Fbrecdstlng International projected, for U.S. ^ News > _Wqr|d^ R^port^ 
(telerDarketing)" jobs would iedd all_ other categorie^^^ number of new positions 

erected b/ the yeor 2000— a staggc^ring pi'^ht miflion new jobs: 

Earnings potential in solos jobs is virtually unlir ^ited: it Is deterrhined by the wdrkor's own 
effort and success becduse roost sdles jbbs drO bpsed Updn cbmmisslori^ 

Rohabilita*ion s chdllehge will be to show coriiormio different kinds of 

disobilities cdh perform^diesjob^. to find ouLvyhcl technology is ovoildble to assist therh to 
do those tosks^ and to' give the job seeker a chance. __ 

A note of warning: rehdbrlitatlon placement specidlists shbuld be dwdre that snolght- 
corrimission jobs may be rnbre "cphtrdctor'* thdn_''eJtiprby^_^'^'D no^ 
courts For this reason. eqUdl-ernploynie.nt opportunity jegislqtjo^n may not always dpply. 
Take, lor example, an Item appearing In U.S. News & World Report's August 29. 1983. issUe 
(pg. 69). The item observes thdt a U.S. appeals court hds ruledthdtthe Age Discrjmingtionjn 
Employrrient Act does hot protect sales workers who receive co^ 

benefits, and who pdy their own expenses. The court stated that these employment terms 
moke the sdLesworkers "Iridependent contractors" for purposes of employment legislation 
cdverdge. When placing a disabled person In d sdles job. rehabilitation shdUldtdke cdre to 
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ensare that tne terms are covered by sections 402 arid 503. that is. ehsUre that the person is 
dh employee and not a contraclor; 

Informdtidn Services ^ 

As our society becomes increasingly cqnip individUdi^s and cprpdrdtibhs need solid 
ihformotion upon which they can base decisions. The probilm is riot so much one of d IdcR 
of data; rather often it is one of too rriuch information: Experts are called upon to sort out. 
interpret and explain the data which are availabie. Finance is a good example; What you 
99D J^o with discj;etiona^^ [rlpnies is girtidst endless; f^ advice and guidance; many people 
turn to financial planners, bankers and brokerqg houses, Ldw is dhbther eltomple; tax law, 
in particular; is extremely complex and the recommenddtjons of d knowledgeable dhd 
experienced lawyer are highly prized by individuals and firms alike. 

Persons with disabilities will be interested to learn that growth in these kinds of fields has 
been so g^reat that f[rrns in these areas are recruiting— even as firrris in many other fields are 
catting back: In Boston. for example. Bradford Trust had so desperate d need for more 
clerks and managers that it entered into a lengthy and large asreernent with the dred CETA 
(Comprehensive Erhplbymeht and Training Act; how replaced by the Job Partnership 
Training Act) to bring into the firm previbusly uhernpLoyed individuals with an interest in 
f^r^qnce. Bradford vice preside^^^ 

people in at the entry jevej^and then promote them ds they ledrh the business. Now, fihdhcidi 
services are expanding too fast to do that." 

Connie Chen, president^* of d Manhattan financial services firm, says people in her field 
who hdve seven to ten yea[s of experience earn more than $75,000 a year in Manhattan and 
some omerjaxge cjtiesjn Brookfy^ Dickmqh hdsfdshibned a highly sue ssfultax 

law practice matspecjaiizes in rneeting the needs low-ihcphiecliehti mdhybfwhbm d 
disabled, as is Dickman: The Irltemational Assqclqtlon" tor Financial Planners reports that 
rnembership has grown 1 50% in the past fburyears alone despite the recession (or pertiaps. 
in part, because of it). AccoUhtihg is dnbther grbwihg field. Beginners can start at $25,000 
^"^^ gp h|gh pj the low s 

People with disabilities who have an In^erestjn findhcidl pidhhihg dhd tax law rhdy find 
that practices specializing in help for older and disabled persons rriay filf a gap left by 
cbrnpetitbrs who are zerbihg in bh the 25-44 year-old, fast-track rnanagerial group. Persons 
vvho recerve some governmehtdl behefits are pdrticuldrly in heed of advice about how to 
supplement a»d ch^cJ<s wiU^^ 

Other kinds of information services are also highly vajued In to^qy^s society. People who 
know about unusual leisure-time activities; people who can arrange on array af persoribl 
services such ds hbrhe dhcHdhdscdpihg did. and specialists who can locate facts that few 
people know, (suph ds^ w^^^ cbuld be tapped to finance a 

particular venture) may sell their services In^ return for d good living. 

Information services reqairie hot only considerable high^level^ducdtlqn but diso 
ex jerience. The key to attracting and keeping clients, whether corporate or individual, 
seerhs to be the ability to inspire trust. With sol much infbrrndtibh around, and so rriany 
people advising^ so many different gLterndtives, firms dhd prLydte citizens with funds to invest 
or lives to plan need sorriecsrie upon v^hqrmhey can rely. The ability to attract hew clients 
and ke^p them translates into high pay In mqn^firms— and It can offer the opportunity to 
strike out bn ybur bwh^ taking the clients wUh you: 

Entrepreneurship 

Sdrhedne stdrtrng his or her own business heeds to know the pdrticuldr field of work very 
well-~and haye_the kinds q^f contacts Ihdt will get the cbmpdhy off to d ruhhing start. That's'^ 
why many information managers eventually strike their own once they've mdstered 

the dred dnd earned the personal Idyafty of a foltowing of clients. 

Pebple with disdfeilities vvhb know ah dred and can attract enough clients to get started 
may find ehtrepreheUrship dttrdctive. One dbes nbt hdve to rely upon the fairness df 
erriployers; the entrep^^^ is his or her ovvh boss, dhd earnings are not limited by 
corporate-imposed ceilings: _ 

There is. however, another dspect of the picture: Alttiough the entrepreneur does not have 
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to seii hirh or herself to d boss, it is hecessdrv to sell td.fjhqhcidi backers GeJtrng vehtgre 
cdpitdl cdh be more difficult thdri gettlne d sdjdried jdb_ Fqrtunaieiy^ m^^^ 
Admihistrdtrdh (SBA) In Wdshmg^on DfferslrT^fqrmotio and assistance to people wanting to 
start their own companies Loans at low interest rates are oisc avoildlDie If the wbuid-be 
entrepreneur cdn endure the SBA's sometime-slowness dnd maze of red tdpe. sijppdrt cdh 
be dbtdined Aisd. ds observed earlier set-dsides in Federal i^ohtrdct dhd grant prdgrdrns 
dre often avdildble specifically for bidding by small businesses 

The erilrepreheUr must be prepored to be oM things for all people As tf^e ov/ner of o new 
business, the ejitrepreneur often must be chief executive, dccopntont: salesperson, clerk, 
typist and dota-entry technlcdn all at once 'You must live Vne job," sdys dimdst every 
entrepreneur who has survived in business 

Just as there is no rigid cop dh earnings pdtehtidli^sd too ^here -s no rigid fiooj; In f^ct. 
there's nd flddr dt dll An entrepreneLirjTflghi go a year or more with no salary v/hotsoever and. 
end t^he year pwi^ng^ moriey—not rnoking it ^ 

Rehabtlitotion's challenge for disabled individuals interested in tdrrning their own 
cornptxRiesjs to help these persons assess individual strengths weaknesses- identify dreds 
of business \o enter, find dhd df^dct stdrt-Up funds dhd secUre UVe dssisfdnce— pdrtlculofly . 
legal and dccduhtihg— that will be negcled 

Depsite all the downside rjsks. entrepreneurship sometimes is exactly whdt is needed 
There is undeniable challenge, freedom; and opportunity If what the person is selling is 
unique pnd needed, remarkdbie success may be had For example. Stephen Wdzhidk s 
businesFstarted in a small gdrdge; toddy that sdrhe business. Apple Cdmputer. is rieck- 
ond-neck with I6IV1 in the huge and dstonlshing;y fdsf-growiiig ojersonol computer business 

^rtadder of Opportunrty 

Persidns wi[ti disat^ilities. like other people, wont not just a |db bur the chdnce to hove d 
meaningful arid jewardihg career The five brood areas of vyork outlined in this chdpfer offer 
such d chonc^ One might begin in geherdi services while still d cdliege student and. 
depending -.^pon personal interests. brdhch dUj into inforn^ 

which rhdV serve ds id sDringboard to entrepreneurship An individuci moy pick one area 
and rerndin in it for several decades i ' ^t everyone has the inner resources and self-starter 
mentality to, succeed as dn entrepreneur Simildrly. not everydhe wonts the pressure 
atienddnt upon becoming dnd rerhainihg successful in ihfdiriidtidn services No^ 
everyone so gregdribiJs ds Id ehjdv working day by day with people who hove o need fof 

personal services and for cdrppdnionsN 

The next chapter discusses personal characteristics needed for success in each dfthefrye 
fields As we are seeing thrdughdut this book: thdnks Idrgely to technblogicdl break- 
throughs what mdtters— and marters sighificdhtty— ih tdrhorrdWs workpldce. for people 
disabilities, is not so much the d^sdb^ii^/ ds the dbiiify— dnd the personality 
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Chapter Five 

Personal Characferlsflcs 

The chdilehge for rehabilitation, vbcdtiohdl-techriicdi edacation, and speciaj education 
Isjo locate pockets for persons likely fo sdcceed in thpm and to 

offer these persons th^e needed tralnmg. Tra retrdihihg— are critical. 

Ti^e jobs for which a given student or client shoujd be prepared likely will vdry sharply by 
peisbndl characteristics— and less sharply by disability. 

Others in the field of rehqbilltdtjbh are better positioned than I to define which personality 
chdrdcteristics mesh most closely with success in vajious occupations; In what follows, I 
hove drawn upon my own irmited experieh the field;* rather than erDpirical research; 
to suggest some characteristics that different kjrlds of jobs seem to require. Quite likely! 
research will advance our uhderstdhding beyond the limited Ideas expressed here. 

Peopie/ldeas/thlngs 

. Relative people/ ideas/things driehtdtibh is one variable that a ppears worth investigating. 
. Special services work.Jn particular, seems to reiquire d high level of people orientation as 
does sales work: Information services, by contrast, appear to fedtUre d high level of ideas 

orLentdtibn. 

EhtrepreheUrship, hot surprisingly, varies depending upon the kind of business. But the 
most successful business ow high bh both ideas dnd people orientation: if their 

businesses make or repair devices, things drientdtidh probably is needed as well. 

Inner vs. Ofher'^Direcfedness 

Successful information services^' and eritreprerie^ likely v/vill be highly inner- 

directed. Reliance upon others for validation of ideas. organ[2ation of work activity, etc. are 
hot characteristic of successful people In inforrhdtion services, althougt) a willingness to 
listen certdlnly is. _ _ 

GeneraLservices*o workers^ a^n^ to d lesser extent, sales dhd specidi services workers need 
some degree of ofher-directedness. Wheri one workj closely with custdmers. dhd the 
objective is to do what the customer wants done, a high level of s^nsiyv|ty to|he custorner's 
spibkeh or unspoken desires is irhportant. Oftefn. the worker has no choice: Ageneral service 
worker, for exdrnple. m^U dp what he dr she is told, the way he or she is told, dhd in the order 
'r^^__^J^_^_!]®J^ls^ to do it. Some people respdnd well to such close supervisibh while 

others rebel against it: 



Tolerance for Routine 

_ P^PPl® jn_g®nP_'!9J 9D^sp^^ pdrticUldr will probably heed d high degree of 

tolerance for repetition and routine. Desire to experiment ond/dr bdreddm with repeated 
tasks will probably not be rewarded 

By cbhtrdst. information workers and entrepreneurs seem to be people who thrive on 
coristdnt change, lack of d set rdutine. dhd dbsehce of d rigid schedule of dcfivities Sdles 
workers, too, often need^v^^^^ 

Consider the contrast betvv^een a stoclTbrokerarid aji au^^ 
What the stock feoker does in dny five-mlriufe period depends upon a variety of factors: 
-edchH^ve-fhfiwte^^ftot^^ be chcH^icterf2ed^)\^5Hafpl^ lockstepof 
the a|iemb]y^ by contrast, enforces d rdutihe fhdt cdnhbt be deviated from without severe 
consequences. Some people can take such rigidity in their wdrk lives; others, though, 
cdnhdt. 

Eductsfiohdl Attdinmenf 

Another impdrtdnt personal chdrdcterlsfic Is tFie level of educatfonachfeve^^ People with 
higi h levels of educdtibh will likely become very frustrated with general services work; for this 
redsdh. empldyers in such fields often set rhdxirhum rdther thdn rriinrrnurn educational 
quqllficatio^ns (^althC5ugh d high-school diplbrha). 

An information services worker, to view the ottier extfeme, often is bettered ucdted dhd 
more highly qudlified in his or her line of work than is his or her manager and both know it. In 
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h bspitd Is . for ex d mple . q d mi n Istratqrs rou tineiy Jake a ba c k seat to sa rgeons ; Much th e 
sdme kind of thing happens In law firms and nnahclajmahdgemehtb 
administrators yield to the specialized knowledge of account executives. 

Assertiveness 

A related chdrdcterlstlc*^ djfferentiat|rig su^ differenMields Is reldt^^^^ 

degree of aggressiveness in asserting one's own views; Assertiveness thaj is accepted, even 
expected, in an entrepreneur would never be tole];dted iri d general services worker, and 
may conflict with a client/pdtjehrs heeds in special services. Sdlespedple^ almost by 
definition, rnust be assertive. I nforrtidtldn workers will a 

attrdctihg dttehtipn td th^iLsuiccesses through assertive behavior, although not usually 
by aggressiveness toward clients: 

Desire for Companionship 

Another factor re[ates to the degree to which a worker wants to be friends with co-workers. 
This is not the same as other-direcfedness: SenerdI service workers, for example, often bowl 
together: - - _ 

Sales people usually like to be with custdrti^rs and clients, but show mucti lower jev^s of 
need for cdmpdhidnshlp toward competing soles people. Eritrepreneurs oft^^^ 
to become too close to people.who work for them; special services workers, too, will usually be 
more effectjve if they maintain sorrte distance from clients and pdtients. BbtJ^. however, mdy 
have a high need for companionship with peers. 

Need for Communicdtion Technologies 

Persons whose disabilities^^ are c6rT»rTianicati6;> in ndture or impact may find that 
Information services ernployers dre more likely thdn drebthers to offer the devices they heed 
to do theirwork. The reason is that such erhpldyers vdlUe expertise Jheseor^onl^ 
as tax law firms dhd flhdncidi riiana^errie also have relatively hl^h revenues, 

mdking the costs of such aids more affordable. 

Entrepreneurs, of course, rndy write off ds d business expDense virtually qriy heeded 
accorrirnodation. There is ho such thing as dh "uhredsohdble" dccdmrtlOddtiph f07 the 
owner of the flrrh. becdUse without hirh or her performing at peak efficiency there would not 
be d business to speak of. _ 

Gerieral and^speclal service workers may encounter much rhore resistance to their heeds 
for corrirriunlcation devices, although office workers in highly dUtbmdted prgdhizdtiOhs dre 
less likely than dre customer service clerks at low-tech firms to see such resistance. 

Characteristics by Area 

Generdl Services. These jobs require repeated perfdrmdnce of a stdhddrd set of fairly 
low-level tasks: Productivity is medsured in terms of speed with which work is perfornied and 
attention to detaJL Custbrhers dhd employers expect_gpod work quicj<l^^^^ 
accordingly, is tight; Often the first-line manager works alongsideihe service workers, doing 
much of the work him or herself. 

Disabled persons alf^ly to be successful in generdl services prbbdbly will hdve the 
following chdrdcteri^cs: 

High in— tbierdnce for repetition; need for neatness, cleanliness; need for compdnjonship 

with cd'WOrkers; attention to routine tasks. 
* low ih-^compensdtjqn expectations; upwdrd-rriobljlty orientation; need for autbhbrhy dt 

work; level of educafiondl dttdinment; need lor high technology In cdmmunlcdtlon. 

Employers often prefer to trdih generdl services workers thertise[ves^McD^^ 
and other such employers have extensive qn-ttiejqb tralm^^ 

develop the skills needed Iri the work. These employers discourage highly educated 
applicants, knowing that the low levels ofwofkerdutdndmy dnd compejisatioh wbu2dj^esult 
In levels of turnover that dre even higher than the already very high levels they experience. 
Mdny workers in general services jobs dre ydUhg dhd often they dre in their first full-time 
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positions . Many are single, with low persbndl and fdmllial exjoeiises; others dre ••displaced 
hbhiertidkers'' re-entering the labor market after rtidrly years of childredrihg. Fbr these 
L®PLSons^genej;d] service l*s^dJo be fairly urisophistjcate ^ith respect to work. They 

need ongoing sapervision— and know they will benefit frorrj it. Persons with disabilities 
placed into general services jobs would probably share many of these chcaracterlstics and 
eniby being drbUhd others with these traits. 

General services workers often sdcidlize with their cb*wbrkers off the job. Indeed, rhghy 
employers sponsor lea^ue^ comprised both to satisfy 

the employees' companionship needs and to build company loyalty. 

Special Services. These jobs require the pertdrmdhce of persdhdl-dssistdhce tdsks for 
people who have speciaXr*eeds^ Accord workers dften have d need to 

care for others. The very qualities that m^rk success in schqoj^tecichers, njjr;ses and social 
workers are generally Importar^t in special services: Performance is asaally meosured in 
tirnely cbmpletibh of routine iasks. persbndl neatness and courtesy, promptness, and 
cUstomer/clieht satisfaction. Supervisiph tends to be fairly tight, althbggh. rr^ 
l^tjajly do^not dc day. Exterlsive reporting is required, 

however, and it is through such documentation that evaluations are made. 

Disabled persons who rndy enjoy and do well in special services jobs likely will have these 
chdrdcteri sties: 

High m— tblerahce fbr repitltibh; heed fbr neatness, cledhlihess; heed to cdre fbr others; 
dttention to routine tdsks. 

Moderate Jh-^rieed for comporiiorishjp: need for dutonomy dt work; level of educdtiondl 
attainment; compensation expectations. 

Low In-— need for technology in communicdtion; upward mobility expectations. 

There are exceptions. Sbrrie special services work includes invehtibh and rridihtehahce of 
equipment. High ••things driehtdtidh^^ is heeded here, tdgethef with cdnsiderdble personal 
experience or dcqudjntdhce w^^^^ whjcti the equjpiTient is_irT^te^ 

Eriglneenng c^risultanj Rolf Hotctikiss of Oakland. California, for example, combines an 
understanding of devices with d keen appreciation for the need to design equipment to 
rneet actual, not just irndgihed. p>ersbhal heeds. < 

One cbrnmbh failing in the hdriie hedllh cdre dred is thdt service workers w^^ 
Uhderstdhd people with special rieeds d^ what is no^neededwhjle failing to d^^ ttiings that 
are needed. There is apowerful ••doctor-patienr^ orientation in some of these services which 
is counterproductive to tPe independence of the pofient^or client Thus the ••heed tb^cdre 
tor others" characteristic rnust be tempered with ah uhderstdndihg that the objective is to 
help people help themselves, not to dp it for them. 

Some oMhe woik is jiqt at all routing Tecjinicjans. Jor exarppte^, may great 
vpriety in mixing and matching different aids and devices to meet particular needs of 
individuals: So. persons low in tblerahce fbr repetition might find satisfaction in sbrhe 
dspects of special services. _ 

There is, oL course^ some overlap Jn tills qreo with 'h^PTG^otion services and vvith 
entrepj;eneurship. People wijh special needs do not just have special needs; they also have 
general needs, like financial ddvlce, that experts in sach dreas rndy provide. 

Sales. Sales workers are often on their own: Indeed, many work on cdrrirriissioh rather than 
on salary. 

TbddY's sales workers heed d kee.1 uhderstdndihg of the prbduct of service they dre 
selling, to whom it applies, dnd how it applies. They must dfsd understdnd the needs of 
their lndMdual_cu5tomers. 

IBM. for example, often places ddverfising showing d pillow case. The advertising ;iest 
makes the point that security is what customers want when they buy d computer. The fact 
that IBM undeLSta hds thdt. a nd some other firms do hot^ In pdrtdccdu hts fpr the^ 
success of_B\g Blue {IBMJ over the yeqre^ Sales people at ARAfery^ efficiency and 

effectiveness— we can do it for you for less, and take It off your mjnd. 

Sales work, too. Is highly people oriented: People buy products and services; Sales must 



be made to indlviduai pebfDie; even Whieh the customer is d idrgecbrpbrdtidh.Sd. sensitivi^ 
to people is requisite for success iri.sdies A iDledsihg persdndlitY gild a w 
rather than to tdlR. helps A sense of timing in knowing when to press for a sale and when to 
bdck off, tod. is Important - 

Sales wcuk Is also very competitive and it is very self-directed There ore no set. hours, rid 
set routines . aside from fairly flexible guidelines ds to whdt is expected in the way of numbers 
of prospects to be cohtdcted edch month 

Sales people will likely be chdrdcterlzed 
High ln--cornpehsdtldh exp^ctdtidn; inner-directedness; need for autonomy; attention to 

detdil upwdrd-mobllity expectations 
Moderate In— educanorial attainment; need for companionship; tbierdhce for repititidn: 

need for high technology in communication. 
Low in— need for close supervision. 

<c - 

As Indicated earlier: soles is rapidly becdrriing telemdrketing Sophisticated, expensive 
technolony faces the worker, who woy<s riiostly^ aboat the 
customer, recent purchases, arid known needs and desires flash on a screen as the worker 
places or receives a coll Thus, physical rnobility is not d rDojorconcern Vision loss cdh be 
compensated for: and at some point within the next five or ten years, hearing loss may. to 
some extent, also be accomrnoddted: _ 

Yet soles continues to be dn activity that is carried out in nnqre ways than by telephone. 
Soles managers rerridin conditioned to the traditional in^person soles op^^^^^ 
strategy So. expect some resistance to the idea of disabled persons doing soles work, 
especially from nnanagers who ore not sensitive to abilities in disobled people 

rntormdtibri Services. This repim is one In which a high level of personal expertise is basically 
what the employer buys when hiring workers— that, and persohdj contacts Information 
workers, alrrjost ds much ds soles workers, dre expected to bring in hew clients and new 
revenae from existing clients It can be d very high-powered, hi^h-pressure ofDeration. ba^ 
the rewards con also be gredt True autqriqrny. rapid upward mobiiity,.ve,ry Piigh levels of 
corDpensotion. and real prestige in the community dre some of the rewards. 

These jobs require interpretation of information. They coll upon jUdgrrjent. high-level 
training and experience. Productivity is rnedsured in ihcpme generated from corporate or 
individual clients willing to pay for such guiddncie Superi/ision is light; performance 
is evident frorrj client satisfaction, peer judgments of quality, and: often; documents or 
other information products 

Disabled individuals successful in such fieids dre likely to be: 

High jn— educational attaihrnent; ihher-directedhess; expedience with particular Infoi^ 
ruction; understanding of clients' needs; upward-mobility ^orientation; compensation 
expectations. 

Low in— heed for companionship; tolerance for routine; need for supervision. 

Success in such fields often comes In one or both of two ways. First Jqp-p^rfqrnnerssum^^ 
weeding-out processes in which less successful co-workers are dropped from the f^ 
poyrolt Those who rnake It can expect to receive six-figure salaries, in rhdny orgoriizatibhs. 
Second, experts with considerable experience and a wide.reputation often set up their own 
consulting corripdnies; that is, they take the next step and become entrepreneurs^ 

Erriployers rarely train such workers In rnore than "our way" of doirigihirTgs. and such 
training is rriore approprldtely called "pnentqtidn/' Usually .ih^^ 

rDost. a few days* exposure to particular foinTS. speciol conrtputer commdnds. dnd the firm's 
client roster. The erripioyer assumes that formal training, occured in graduate^ school i[!dw. 
public administration. accQuntlng. business, medicihfe. etc.) and that the worker has 

previous erripldyment experience in d similar company. ^ 

Information service workers dre very sophisticated with respect to^th^^ 
work, "^hey dre experts in their chosen areas. Ofterijhey hove expended c^^ 
of money dnd sizeable oniqunts of tirin^e on their education; then. too. most ore married with 
sUbstdntidI personal and familial expenses. They hove a strong need for high levels of 
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99!l?P^Dsation and for upward mobility^ would bring even higher levels of 

compensation. They also tend to be extremely inner-directed, trusting their own judgments 
over those of all others 

Entreprenearship: This is. in many ways, the niqst demanding of the occupational dreds 
considered in this book, it is demanding because a business owner, particularly in the 
beginning, must devote him or herself to t:ie business more than ten hoars a dc3y. often six 
days d week It is demdhdihn because so many talents, skills and kinds of knowledge are 
coiled UjDori—ttie aibiNty the market, the ability to hire and supervise 

people to get the most from them, and fannillanty with accounting and finance. Also, it is 
dernandihg because the entrepreneur must maintain faitti^irT^his^r' tier ideas eyeri in the face 
ofjepeated rejection. But. for those who rr^ake it. the rewards rrjatch the derriands. 
Disabled people likely to "rridke it" will be: 

High in— compensation expectations: knowledge of a particular fiejd or area; Inner- 
directedness; attention to detail: "people" and "ideas" orientation ("things" orientation, 
too, for many): dssertiveness. 

Modercite in— tolerance for routine: heed for comrrjunicdtibn technologies. 

Low in—- heed for cbmpdhibhship; heed for supervision. 

The entrepreneur must be capable of drafting a business plan that Is free of "holes" and 
shows exactly what will be done. when, how, and where the money will come from. He or she 
must be able to sell that plan to bankers and private investors. And then he or she must carry 
t^.^ Jl^cm Therejs^ri^o is d high-risk dperdtidh; some nine 
out of ten new companies foil within the first five years of operation^ 

Roy kurzweil is an example of d successful entrepreneur: He believed in himself, even when 
almost everyone to whom he turned ridiculed his idea. He became a high-powered 
sdlesmdh. cdhvihcihg many doubters. He hod d high "things" oriehtdtlbh. which he needed 
L^^ Peeler to develop the t^^^ put in the long hours, days and weeks necessary to 

see his idea from concept to reality: 

^ay Kurzweil hod*^ dn idea that optical character recognition could be developed to the 
point that it could "redd" for blind pebple. Over a period of many years, he and others tested 
the techndlogy, They dttracted support from gpverhmeht and frblri private source s.Jhey 
i'^vqjved consunners.^^^ ^^pr^sentatiyes from the Ndtiphal Federation pf the Blind, 

kurzweil's long struggle proved successful: the machine a 'tijt,*^ arid Xerox Corporation 
acquired the company, infusing it with capital to continue to develop and diversify; 

A disabled ihdiyiduql who p>erceiyes a similar rnorket heed must know how to meet that 
heed, and tldve the determindtidh to see the work through to d successful cbhclusion. As 
noted, the rewards are great. 
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Chapter Six 

Making If Happen 

Is it redlly possible for substantial numbers of severely disabled persons to achieve 
success in private erTiplbyrnent In the fdst-groWing fields that are highlighted in this book? 1 
doh'tjUjt thinRitJs possible: I'm cbhvihced that it is probable. In fact. I vs^li be very surprised if 
It doesn't happen. 

To make It happen will require cooperation between disabled people themselves, service 
agencies (such as rehabilitation and special education), other governmental agencies, 
arid employers. This chapter briefly outlines the kinds of steps that seem to be needed. 



Disabled People 

WithouJ q uestiDn. the rTOjorJriitldtlve has to cbrtie from people with disabilities— they have 
to want to work: They need to be willing to invest in|helr own futures, through edUcdtibh and 
through employrnent experience, in order to reach the heights of which they are capable. 

The whole concept of "independent ilving" finds Its greatest expression when djsabled 
people work. Need accessible housing? With a good job, you can buy your own horrie and 
modify it to rneej yourpart[culdr n Need accessible trdnspdrtatibn? You cdn afford 
your own. Need accommodatiojn a[ds a devices? You can get them by qUdllfyihg for d 
job which requires such assistance; or by charging the cjDsts off|o your own business. Need 
medical insurance? Your employer will provide group plans; or. as an entrepreneur, you can 
design ydUr own plans. 

As pemography and Disability shows, disabled people who seek and get fUlRime year- 
round jobs tend to do s/en/we\l It can be done^and often is. but dhly by those who try, The 
same book lllustrdfes that although Federal and State aid [s avaHable to people whp dori't 
work, the support Is barely subsistence-level. In most cases the average "income" from all 
sources dmphg persons with disabilities of wbrking dge In 1980 was about $4,888 

Consider the possibilities in work. Sales people often idrn $40,000 or mdre; tdx-law ond 
financial-planning people can take honie more that double that in larger cities, dhd 1 50% of 
that amount in some areas: Special services workers can eqrnjriore than cjdssrqom 
teachers, rehqbilitdtibn cbunselbri and others in traditional human service agencies, 
particularly when they work for home hedlth cdre and other community-service, profit- 
making compariies^ General services work pays less, but many secretaries earn in the 
$2O.0eO-$3e.eeb range. • 

Best of all disabled people now have a fighting chance at thesek|ncls ofjobs. Sections 402 
(for disabled veterans). 503 (for disabled civilians In private employment), and 504 (for 
disabled civilidhs dhd veterans in gbverhrheht-suppbrted brgdnizdtibhs) have been on the 
bPPKs.^^r^lJ^QS^^^ in the courts.. PerribgrdfDhic trends 

indicate that within a short time it will be much^eosier to getjobs than it has been for almost 
two decades. High technology is capable of doing things thatdisabllities used to preclude 
And for fiscal pblicy reasons, gbverhmeht and business will soon. I believe, get serious about 
moving disabled people frdrti did rolls to pdyrblls. 

Service Agencies 

As suggested In this book, special education and rehabilitation counselors should search 
fbr "pockets** bf bpportUhity in the labor rridrket. Identify those disabled students and clients 
who have the persondl and edUcdtidndl characteristics most suitable for those kinds of • 
{9^5. and help bring ernployers arid qu Cdhvincing disabled 

:;persons. on the one hand, and employers on the other, to "take a chance" may be one of 
their biggest roles. 

Fbr years, rehabilitation has given more **lip service** than actual "sweat of the brow'* to job 
development and plq As The Busihess-Rehd^ilitdflon Pd 

S'JSS^sL^ JI ^o^9/^P®J^i^9^*®J^^^ upon jpbsfor disabled persons. 

Proven techniques are available which will help to do thahAriiong other jhrrigs. c^unsefo^ 
shdulcL bring to the attention jDf employers the positive experiences of such firms as duPont. 
AT&T. IBM dhd ARA Services. They shbUld tell employers about new. low-cost, hlgh-impdct 
technologies and shoU the "bridge'* services that will follbw-up on placements to 

make sure they are successful. 
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other Goverhmeht Agencies 

I believe , that P.L 98-77. the Emergency _J^^ 
precedent that we should extend |o benefit disabled civilians; The Act provides up to $1 D.''iDO 
per previously unemployed veteran hired, to help deirdy the employer' spraining gndj>t» it?r 
costs. Although tRIs Is more than tripje.the amount offered by the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
program, which .offers up to $3,000 for first-yedr pay, it still represerlts a Gjood deal for 
government. As Cohtrbl Ddtd Corporation chairman f^^rjs observes, even higher levels of 
tax credits dnd other dHowances woujd be in government's interests; 

We need to look:, too, at a tax credit for accorhmoddtlons aids and devices. While the cost 
of such devices Is falling, many employers still hesitate to spend rhdhey on special 
equipment. I have seen employers who run billibn-ddHdr businesses balk at purchasing 
$800 aids for disabled applicants. 1 doesn't rnake sense, but It happens. A tax credit for the 
full drripunt of the device woujd help because it would exceed the Investment cred|t 
available jor any equipment purchase; Such d full credit would stinnulateennp 
more severely disdbled persons who need such aids Iri order to work. 

We_need, not just lip-service implerrlentdtidh. but real enrorcem 
and 504. together with the Age D[scrimi nation ]n Ennployment Act (AbEA); As bemography 
dhd Disability illustrates, most people with disabilities are over 50 years of age: ADEA 
protects persons aged 40-70; 

There are two recently expired prbvisibns that we need to have reinstated. A tax deduction 
for businesses removing qrchitectUrdI barriers from their premises in order to rriake the 
facilities accessible to disdbled employees and custorn^^ effect until Decennber 31 . 
1 982. As I write, efforts are being made to bring the deduction back; It's worth doing. Perhaps 
more important is continuing, even making perrDdnent. the 1980 "work disincentive" 
allowances iricorpdrdted into Social Security legisid 

These two provisions allowed disabled beneficiaries to take a chance on ennploynnent If 
they lost their jobs because the cortipanies rnoyec^^^ of town, or If they found fherr^se^^^ 
undble to continue working for some other reason, they could return immedidtejy to the did 
rolls, with no need to wait two years to re-qudlify for medlcdi coverage under rvie.dicdre. It's 
true that not rrjdny disdbled people took dd ventage of this provision in the years 1 980-1 983, 
but this probably was_due to the severity of the recessipn, the riewnejs of ttie provi^^^^^ 
continuing distrU st of SdcigLSec urity Adrn|^^^^^ by many people with disdbl]itLes. 

Let s continue the piovlsion and expand it; Let's assure d disdbled person thdt for the first 
year of employnnent, the rrjedlcdi coverage will continue ds d "secdhd ddlldr" package 
that will pdy whdtever riiedicdl expanses t.,^ ehijpipyer's health insurance does riot. 

^Isd, I strongly favor bonuses for delayed retirement. The present systeri^ 
rewards retirerheht dt 62 or 65 dnd penanzes [ater riatiremerit— acts powerfull^^ of 
the labor fdrce mdny persons who^econne disct »ed while v/orking; It is tod easy for an 
empldyer to offer to pay a supplement equal to ttie dntlclpated early-retiremfeht SdcidI 
Security benefit (80% of the full retirement benefit) because the enijDidyer dnly has tdjDay m^^^^ 
supplement for a few years. ThUs, employers edrly-retire ped as young as 55. particularly 
when someone becbmes disdbled, _drid_ pMD _wher1_t^^ 

fact, toddy, the mdjority of workers retire before they reach 65 and the trend Is toward ever- 
earlier retirement. _ 

If. on the other hand; we were to revydrd later retirernent, rhdkihg ft rridre dttrdctive to 
employees to keep wbrkihg, they wbuid be rrtdre likely to resist disability leove and early 
retirement. Demography dhd Disability show that orie-quarter^f all 55-64 year-old 
Arhericdhs report d disability; a Census Bureau report on older Amertcdns, released in 
September 1983. de^nonstratas that 80% of persons 55 and5)vei^ report their tiedlth to be 
"good" or "excellent * Thdt's not d fcontrddictidh— for example: the writer of this book is bott] 
severely disabled and healthy at the same time. The pdint is ttiatlif we help ol^ 
keep wbrkihg, we will be /doing d big fdvoj' for large numbers of disabled individuals; 

The chdng^ must sfart with governnnent. in the Social Security program. Business Is 
fdlldwing government's lead in this area. 

Employers 

Employers expect dnd. I believe, deserve dUthdritdtlve ihfdrmdtldh dbdut laws and 
# 
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regujdtibris. reasbhdble dccbrhmbddtibh aids dhd devices, dhd the cdpdbilities bf 
disabled jbb-se^Rers. Offered such Inforrndtidh dhd support, tdgetherwith tdx-expehditUre 
Ipceritlves sjJCh_CiS tqx^^^^ 

likely become much more amenable to overcoming their historical reluctance to believe 
that "hiring handicapped people is good business." 

In particuldr. it is vital that rehdbilitdtibn agencies help business to understand that, often, 
when dh employee becomes disdbledvit is hot necessary to take thdt person of the payroll 
and Place hirri oj; her on Long;term disability leave or early retirement. Indeed it can be 
counterproductive for the business; 

We must also realize that it is just as necessary to get that word to the now-disabled 
emplbyee. whb may feel that it is no longer pbssible for him or her to work. For. in the end . it 
always cdrties back td the mdtrvdtidh df persdhs with disabilities td dvercdrrie thdse 
restrictions and to take cqntroj. once again, of their own lives. 

Control Data Corporation knows that. The managers oMts^innovative^*Honnework" program 
have told me of countless instances in which an employee had an accident (e gy, on 
dutbmbbile wreck). The company sent d homewbrk manager to the hospital room as soon 
ds the empldyee regdihed cdhscldUshess. The rndhager's pitch: we're bringing ybU bdcktd 
work; we want you: and]iere's howwe're^goingtd help you start working again. The rnandger 
didn't leave until the employee was convinced that a return to work wpuld succeed. The 
result Is d return-to-wbrk program that is, In my judgment, the best In the nation. 

The Bbftom Line 

How many disabled persbns wbuld get jbbs if these returh-to-wbrk. Idte retirement 
incentive, dhd dther measures were Uhdertakeh dh d hatidhdl basis? The answer, prdbdbly. 
is twice ds rnany as are p[dced Into jobs each year now. We can double the placemerit rate 
before the decade is out: 

F?ernember; these steps would supplement -the basic special education and 
rehabilitatibri prbgrdms we dlreqdy have. The steps prbpbsed in this bbbk wdUld prdvide td 
students dhd clients, dri the one hahd, and td e^ 

educajion arid rehabijitation investments more _cosNeffective^ With these "clinchiers" 
available, employer and job seeker alike would probably be rrjore motivated; The $5,666 
investment that rehabilitdtibn often rhakes In d client, for example, too frequently produces 
d clbsure that Is shbrt bf cbmpetitive empldymeht becdUse emplbyers aren't willing td hire dr 
the clieht is hot persistent in d^^ 

Mds|dCcomrTiGdation costs are fairly modest. To prov[de ari accqmrnoda|lon^ax credit, 
for example, likely wouldn't cost the U S: Treqsury more than $3d-million annually in tax 
expenditures (e.g.. fbregbne corporate tax revenues). Yet. because the vdst mdjbrity bf 
accbmmdddtidh aids dhd devices cdst Under $250. we coUld help tip the scales fdr as 
many ds 120.000 disabled p^ 

Resurrecting jhe barrier-removal tax deduction woujd no^ result Iri tax expenditures 
greater than those iri the years the program was in effect; Surely no more thdri $5e-million 
annually in foregone corporate income taxes. Yet if 15.000 companies took ddvahtdge of 
the dedUctidh. and each hired just one disable persdh. we cdUld pUt into prdcertieht. 
befdre 1 990, ds mqiTy as 90,000 people. Jens of thousands more would be able to coritiriue 
working after becoming disabled because facility Inaccessibility would no longer make 
cbntinued work impossible. _ 

Cbntihuihg the medical cbverdge for newly emplbyed disabled persons whb leave Socidj 
Security Disability Insu^rdnce or S^cyity Ihcdme for the__first year of 

ernployment vvoujd n^J be experisive either. Because rTnost^mpJoyers^offer health and 
medical Insurance plans which pay as much as Q6% (sometimes even more) of the costs 
incurred In doctor visits and hospital stdys. the balance to be picked up as "second doHdr" 
expenditures by the Federal gbverhrrieht wbUld be qUite rribdesi, Recall, fob. that these 
persdhs. by ledving did rdjls fdr pdyrdlls, hd longer qualify fdr the benefits they had been 
receiylr[g as deperiderits on SSDI or SSI^ 

Enforcement of sections 462 and 563, as well as the Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
would hot be cosily. Department of Labor officials concede thdt for every enfbrcerheht 
dblldr spent, the U.S, Treasury gets bdck hldhy tirpe^ver the ihyestrhe nt In taxes paid by the 
hdw-empldyed worker. It disc saves unempldyment benefits. SSDI. SSI and related outlays. 
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Extehdihg the P L. 99-77 prbvisibrt for up to $1DV00D to an employer who hires o previously 
•jhernjDlbyed disabled persbh, would be similqrjy cost-effective. The law in effect how applies 
billy tp certdjh veterdjl^^ ahb Js duthoriz d yedr for two j/edrs. If we put|rito 

effect the sarrje level of expenditure on behalf of disabled persons, at least 30.000 would be 
heiped to find jobs within the first two years: The taxes paid on their wages (FiGA taxes and 
federdi Ihcbrne taxes), together with What the Treasury would s^ave in benefits, would wipe 
but the prbgrdrri's cost in the very first yedr of implertientatiph, This is true because crbsts to 
hidihtdin disabjed pe^^ ds mucji as $8,000 dnnuolly in direct benefit 

payrnerTts. Medjcare/fVledicaid. food starrjps. housing subsidies, and the lite. 

I'm convinced that rewarding people for delayed retirement would be a boon for 
government. More people working, dhd Iherefbre, paying PICA taxes, would result in less 
pebple receiving Social Security benefits. Because of the increase ih the hurtiber of workers, 
hiore money would flo^ t^he persons remainlrig on SocjoLSec 

would enjoy a much more stable, secure retirement. Norway sets an example of delayed- 
retirement rewards: There, late retirees are rewarded with a 9% increase in benefits for each 
yej3r they contiriue vybrkihg between the ages of 67 and 70. 

The proposals I hdve discussed are indeed modest, yet their impact could be 
rremehddus. I cdh see d hear future in which disdbled students in schdd.s dnd colleges, ds 
well as disabled clients in rehabilitation prograrns^ would be much moj-e highly motjvated^to 
qualify for and seek jobs than many now are— because they would know that employers are 
willing to give them a .chance. I can see a hear future In which people on SSDl or SSI rolls 
would compdre benefit checks in their mailboxes with payroll checks in their peers' boxes, 
dhd concjude that itis bette 

become disabled while working will keep working— with their employers' blessings: 
It can be done: bet's do it. 
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Footnotes 

Chapter One: info the Breach 

Mn the Baby Boom Generation and the Economy, Russeii makes the case that the baby- 
boom generation's miseries dt work (tough cornpetition, jittie upward rriobijity. etc.) are d 
function, not of the^generdtions huge size ds is pdpuldrty believed, but of other, rDore generdi 
economic factors. There is d lively odhtrdversy over whether or hot she is right. 



Chapter Two: What is Not Going to Happen 

2 If g qualified rehabilltatiq^ his or her cdUhseldr cdme Up with d vdlid individual 

writteri rehabilitation program (IWRP), the fact that the prograrTi calls for Nberal arts or 
academic schooling should in no way affect the willingness of the agency to support the 
client's educdtldn. 

5 "Trouble in Computer Land," Newsweek. 

* It's hot merely d mdtter of cdpitdl. Shelf space ih_cbmputer stores is lirnited. ryidhageridl 
decisibhs can be fdtdj, as sqrne of Osborne Cdrllputers' seem to hdve be^n: they* 
announced an advariced version of the populaj-^orta^^^^ of 
existing units, then were unable to produce the promised machine on a timely basis: 

5 Bob kuttner, writing in the Atldntic Monthly on "The Declining Middle," points out thdt In 
addition to CAD/CAM (computer dssisted design/computer dssisted mdnfdcturlng), 
sbrhethlhg cdlled C|M_ _(corTipUter integrated mdnUractUrihg) is coming, which will 
©''hijndtiB rnqri^^ t)ecause^t]ie^erigineer cq drive the 

manufacturing process directly, eliminating the need for additional technicians. 

^Personal Computing, interviewed Osborne on this issue: the interview is an excellent 
source of Informed Judgments oh what will hdppeh in the 1990'$. 

^Robert Weinstem, writing in Family Weekly, oh "Row to fVldke fvidhey in the 8D's," for 
exdrhple, says: "Tdppihg the list of rqst^grdwin^^^ is cdmpUter service techhicidh^ 
prq[ected growth rate o^^^ through 1990." Mote that he doesn't indicate the level 

from which this growth will occur: 

•Regarding desired worker chdrdeteristics, Peters and Wdtermdh, in Search of Excellence, 
have this to sdy: " . , . close fdmilidrity with the product, ability to relate vvell to customers, self- 
starter mentality, etc." 

'Hdrrisdh & BlUestdne'sfhe Peind^ started d Idt qf tdIR dbdut "the 

missjn^ middle"^and what jt nnfons tq^tjie Am^lcan worker. For a very different perspective 
on this Issue, read Business Week's special report, "A New Era for Management." 

^°dack Anderson's Ftitare File newsletter story, "Eve^ Assernbly-tlne Robot Will Eliminate 
Three Jobs," quotes one Idbdr dssbcjatlbh official oh the future of fired union workers: "Whdt 
are they going to do? Feed each other hdrhbUrgers?" 

Cook's story, "There's Ecdndmic Hope in the Long Run," dppedred in Newsddy. 

Bob Wyrickqnd Patrick Owens^ Q hiajqr series of articles on Social Security bisdbiiity 
Insurance, "The Disability Nightmare." in Newsday. 

The bill President Redgdn signed Is P:t: 98-77; the Emergency dobs Training Act for Veterans: 

'*^"A Gdhversdtion with William G. Norris: Business Gdn Profit by Filling 'Uhrnet Social Need^'," 
U.S. News & World Report. For more on the sqrhe general therrie, see George F. Will. "On 
Revenues dnd Rqndid Redgda"Ne^ l^SSthej^residerit 
must hurry^to reslore the goyejTTierit's revenuej5ase^Reagc3^ a Recjganite after 

1984." Something will have to be done to control runaway government spending on people 
who don't work. 
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Chapter Three: Pocket Marketing 

^'Russell's The Baby Boom Generotion and th^ Eoonomy. 

^* Jedn A: Briggs and James Cook. "Help Wanted," Forbes, and "What May KeejD the Jobless 
Rate High." Business Week. 

^7 Howard N. Fullertbn. "The 1995 Labor Force: A First took," Mbnthfy tabor Review. 

1* Briggs and Cook. "Help Wanted "Forbes, and "What May Keep the Jobless Rate High," 
Business Week. | 

^^Weinstein in "How to Make Money in the 80's. "Family Weekly. 

20Corstact Homework Program^ Ddtd Cbrpbrdtibn, P.O. Box D, 

Minneapolis, MN 55440. for information about CDC's"Homewc^^^ which allows 

hom^-bdsed workers to use high technojogy to ellmjriate commuting and simiiar physical- 
disability problems. Sec "Tdlkjb Me." Personal Computing, for Trudy Bell's story qbo^t 
synthesized speech. Also, see Robert Schddewdld's stbry, "The Speech Gap." Technology 
Illustrated. 

21 Gonnie McClung Siegel, Sales: the Fast Track for Women. 
"••Changing Phor.e Habits." Business Week. 

"Elizabeth Wehr. "Major Changes In Medicare Payment Systerri Approved "Congresslbha 
Quarterly. 

Pamela Sherrid. "Gbbd News on the Productivity Front." Forbes. 

«*'Gbdd News oh the Productivity Frbht," Fbrb^. Also see "A Productivity Revdiutldn In the 
Service Sector," Business Week. 

^^'%Produc\p'^ Reyolutiori jn the Service Sector." Buslhess Week. The cbmpdhy's chdirrhdn. 
William Fishman. was a leader of the U.S. Cc5u^ Disabled Persons 

daring 1986 and 1981. end has demonstrated a particular Interest in hiring p>eople with 
disabilities. 

'^Iric. magazine. vdribUs issUes. The peribdicdl cbncentrdtes upon small, fdrnlly-dwned 
businesses. 



Chapter Four: Five Areas of Oppdituhity 

2» Peters and Waterman, In Search of Excellence. 

2»Pick Up any issUe bfirbHcihg^bmdhi Wbilcl^ dndthe like. Almostjall otthestorles 

pre geared Jqexecujiyej^ editors Rnow what their readers wdht, Despite Census 

Bureau data showing that large numbers gf^wqmen rernoin iri secfetdridi jobs, many if hot 
most of these Women wdnt to move up the career ladder. The sjiortage of secreta^rles in 
mdibr cities is such that empJbyers dre offering salaries higher than that of some teachers 
dhd prdfessdrs to fill secretarial pbsitlbhs. 

^oThemld Kandel, "What People Earn." Parade. 

_______ _ _ __ _ __ _ _ _ ■ . \ .. 

3j Corrtpariles wjth a co^^ such ds AT&T dhd IBM, bffeh 

offer corporate sponsorship of college and post-graduat^ educatidn for empldyees. 

32 For ddditidndl Information jn this^ ar§d^ see Jhe U^S, Congress Office of Technoldgy 
Assessment's study. Technology and Handicapped People. 

53 "The Cblossus That Wbrks," Time. 

'■•"Busihess _CbmrT)Uhicdtjohs: Chdilenges for the 'BDs" dnd *'Cbrnputer Systems and 
Services for Business. Industry and the Home" in Fbitiihe. 

3*Steve Curwood. "They're Growing Their Own," Boifbh Globe. 



"U.S. News & World Report, "Success! The Chase is Back in Style Again." 
"U.S. News & World Report, "Success! The Ghdse is Back in Style Again." 
"■•R&b Money for the Asking," Veritiire. 



Chapter Five: Personal ehdrdcteristlcs 

"According to Douglas LdBier, a Washington, DC. psychoanalyst, many peopDie find 
recognition in other peoples' dpprdvdl- riot frorri internal goals: In jobs requiring high inner^ 
directedness, people may become deeply frustrated. LdBier's views were cited in the 
"Success!" U.S. News & World Report story. 

""In Search bf Ixcellonce quotes Ray Kroc, McDpnald's former chairman; "A weli-run 
restaurant IS like a winning bdsebdil team, it makes ttie most o^ every crew member's talent and 
takes advantage of every siDlit^second opportunity to speed up service. ... I emptigsize the 
importance of details. You must perfect every fUhddmentdl of your business if you expect it to 
fjerfbrm well." 

« Siegel in Sales: the Fast track tor Women, "Nobody can sell to another person withcjut first 
having confidence in h^s or her ability to sell: . . . You must be able to assert ybUrself in d positive 
way and be aggressive enough to ask for tfie order:" 

"AT&L jor exdrtipie. invested $25,000 per positibn in high-technolo^ equipment. pertritting 
blind persons to operateiong-distqnce telephone switching equipment: Such investments are 
rare In operations such as tejundromats and fast-fbbd stores. 

»s Robert W. Mdnn. "Frorn Concept to Commercial Use: A History of Aids for the Visually 
Impaired." intechriology for independent tjving, ku^eil has also written extensively on his 
own work. See, for exornple, "The Kurzweil Reading Machine-A Technical Overview." 
available from the American Assbcidtibn for the Advancement of Science (AAAS). 
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